

















American Agriculturist 


Concrete Construction on the Farm 


No Other Material as Free from Disintegrating Influence of Time--Lumber Too Expensive When Service Is Con- 
sidered---Farmers Becoming Proficient Builders---Concrete a-Good Protection Against Fire—The Usual 
Equipment Necessary for Mixing the Material---Ingredients and Their Proper Proportions 


T IS safe to say that no other mate- 

rial is as permanent in its action, 

or as free from the disintegrating 
influences 6f time, as are the products of 
cement. The farmer of years gone by learned 
to build with wood; the progressive farmer 
of the present generation must turn his atten- 
tion to other material for farm buildings and 
improvements. Lumber is too expensive for 
general use when service is considered, and 
so our farmers are rapidly becoming -profi- 
cient builders of cement barns, silos, fence 
posts, feeding floors, etc. In fact, the uses to 
which cement can be put are limitless. Once 
trained in the use of this material, any 
farmer is able to construct quickly and 
cheaply, fireproof buildings that will last 
indefinitely. The small amount of additional 
labor necessary in putting up a concrete 
building saves the endless repair jobs 
required around a wooden structure. 

If one is to judge from demand and the 
variety of uses to which it is put, the con- 
crete block is the most important of all the 
cement products. There are many reasons 
for its popularity. In the first place, the 
hollow block construction makes a saving of 
nearly one-third in the cost of material with- 
out reducing the strength so as to impair 
safety in any manner. As a _ protection 
against fire, concrete is exceedingly valuable. 
A concrete block wall has the advantage of 
the interior air chambers, which allow it to 
conduct heat or cold slowly. To the farmer 
who is usually without fire protection, this 
safeguard is of immense advantage. Then, 
too, there is room for economy in the ertistic 
finish of a concrete block building: Rich 
effects can be secured by the use of facings, 
without incorporating expensive matérial in 
the body of the blocks. 

The usual equipment necessary to do con- 
crete work consists of a good sand screen, 
mixing box, mixing platform, two hoes, two 
shovels, sprinkling can, a convenient length 
of hose, if a pressure water system is at hand, 
and one or two wheelbarrows. None of these 
are expensive, and all are usually found on 
any up-to-date farm, whether concrete work 
is being done or not. Of course, where blocks 
are to be made, a block molding machine 
will be needed in connection with the above 
mentioned tools; these are simple in con- 
struction, moderate in price and will last a 
lifetime. 


Care Required in Mixing Material 

Mixing materials is 2a simple operation, 
yet the exercise of judgment in the selection 
and due care in mixing must be observed. 
Cement is exceedingly sensitive, easily influ- 
enced by weather, temperature, time and 
materials used in its construction. But its 
secrets are easily mastered and by carefully 
following instructions, one may soon become 
entirely successful in all phases of the busi- 
ness. Too much attention cannot be given 
to the character of sand and gravel used. 

The strength of concrete cannot be greater 
than the strength of the stone used im the 
mixture. For this reason it is folly te use 
shaly stone or other weak material. Select 
clean, coarse sand and good screened gravel 
or crushed stone. All stone or gravel must 
be small enough to pass through a %-inch 
sereen, but must be retained on a %-inch 
sereen. While the sand should readily pass 
through a %-inch screen, it must not contain 
more than 10% of material that wilt pass 
through a sieve having 80 meshes per inch. 

Natural gravel as usually found in the pit 
is unsuitable for concrete work without first 
being screened. After screening, the sepa- 
rated sand and gravel may be used in their 
proper proportions. Where average materials 
are used foregeneral farm work, a mixture 
of one part cement, two parts sand and four 


parts of screened gravel or crushed stone is 
reeommended. If no gravel is used in the 
concrete, a mixture of one part cement to 
three parts sand will give satisfaction; this 
mixture should never be used, however, whese 
gravel can be secured, as it is more expensive 
and does not make as dense material. Sand 
should never be substituted for gravel in 
the mixture, and where gravel cannot be 
secured, the proportion of sand can be 
increased but slightly. 

Too much importance cannot be attached 
to thorough mixjng.* Each particle of sand 
must be completely coated with cement, and 
every stone must be completely coated with 
cement and sand mortar. There must be 
enough extra mortar to fill up all spaces 
between the stones. The sand and cement 
should be thoroughly mixed while dry. This 
mixture should be piled up in the shape of 
@ saucer and water slowly added in proper 
proportion. The mortar is now mixed again 
and spread out to receive the wet gravel or 
broken stone, which is mixed in and the whole 
batch turned over and over until the stone 
is thoroughly coated with the mortar. Regard- 
less of how well the materials are propor- 
tioned, concrete will- not develop its full 
strength unless it has been thoroughly mixed. 

Besides being relatively as cheap as good 
lumber, and not figuring on its lasting qual- 
ities, cement, or concrete, has many additional 
advantages to recommend it in farm 
economics. Many farmers are aware of its 
value, but the profit side has not received 
the sober thought and attention it deserves. 
As an illustration of the real worth of con- 
crete, one farmer claims the concrete feeding 
floor on his farm pays for itself every two 
weeks. Another large cattle feeder laid a 
concrete floor in his feed lot at g cost of 
$1000, and makes the statement that it was 
by dowble the best investment he ever made. 
These are not visionary statements arrived 
at in a haphazard way, but the conclusions 
of hard-headed, successful farmers who have 
made success possible by figuring every trans- 
action on a dollar and cents basis. 


Comparing Costs and Advantages 

It is figured that 4 floor constructed of 2x 
12-inch stringers placed I2 inches on centers 
and covered with 2x1l2-inch plank will require 
400 feet of lumber. If using hemlock at 
$20 per 1000 feet, the floor will cost $8 per 
100 square feet for the heavy lumber alone 
without figuring anything for braces, nails 
and waste. Pine at $25 per “1000 feet will 
cost $10 per 100 square feet. Compare this 
with concrete: With cement at $2 per bar- 
rel, sand and gravel at 50 cents per load of 
one cubic yard, a floor 4% imches thick, \4- 
inch top, will cost $5.50 per 100 square feet. 
If necessary to put in an inch subbase, or 
fill under the floor, the cost will be brought 
up to $6.85 per 100 feet. 

With these figures and a due consideration 
for the amount of grain and hay to be saved 
by feeding on a clean cement floor, and the 
added comfort and health of the stock, there 
ean be no doubt as to the correctness of these 
statements. But this is not all, for the saving 
of all coarse and liquid manures, effected by 
keeping the stock on solid floors, is another 
saving of no small proportions that must be 
credited te concrete construction. .” 

Farmers are showing a lively interest in 
this subject and the amount of cement con- 
struction on the farms is growing at a rapid 
pace. Among its advocates is W. S. Moscrip 
of Washington county, Minn He has recently 
erected a magnificent dairy barn at a cost of 
$8000 and has used concrete ernstruction 
throughout in floors, mangers, feed wars and 
water troughs. The silo rests on a concrett 
foundation and the foundations for the milk 
house, ice house and cooling house for the 


milk are all of the same construction. Splen- 
did concrete walks lead from the house to 
the barn. It is Mr. Mostrip’s intention to 
extend the work as rapidly as possible and 
in another year the large rest yards adjoin- 
ing the barn will have solid concrete floors. 
Every cent expended for such construction 
will come back in the increased value of 
the farm. 


NEW DIRECT MARKETING METHOD 


JOHN. C. MILLER, NEW YORK 

My boy of 13 is developing into an efficient 
salesman. He has a motor cycle with a little 
van attachment. We have a good road to 
town, about three miles distant. It takes him 
only a few minutes to run into town early 
each morning with fresh-bottled’ milk and 
vegetables freshly gathered. He sells direct 
to families who are glad to pay good prices to 
have such stuff fresh for breakfast. During 
the season for strawberries and raspberries 
he makes a delivery of these fresh fruits again 
between 5 and 6 p m, so that the family can 
have its fruit served on its table within an 
hour from the time of picking. Only the most 
perfect fruit is sold, and the strawberries 
are carefully picked, so that each berry sets in 
its hulls on its long stem. Our customers 
like to have the berries delivered in this way, 
as each berry makes a fair mouthful by itself, 
and the consumer holds it by its stem and 
rolls it in sugar before carrying to the mouth. 
This is the English way of eating strawber- 
ries. We wear clean, white gloves when 
picking fruit, so that we are able to guarantee 
consumers that each berry has never been 
touched by human hand. 

All this care means some extra work, but 
we have no difficulty in getting double the 
price direct from consumers that we could 
get for ordinary fruit sold in market. The 
motor cycle enables my son to make his deliv- 
eries very quickly and he brings back from 
town anything we need in the house or on 
the farm. I pay him a commission of 5% on 
all he sells, so that he is making money pretty 
fast, yet our garden and dairy net much 
larger profits than ever. The boy is ambitious 
to get an automobile and do a larger business, 
and the demand is increasing so rapidly that 
he may have to do this, though I think there 
is a good deal in having just a few customers 
and serving them with fastidious perfection. 


When It Is Time to Wean Pigs put them 
in a clean, dry pen. For the first few days 
they should not receive all they will drink. 
Better results are obtained by giving small 
amounts of slop at frequent intervals. 
Skimmed milk is excellent, but many do not 
have this and must depend on shorts and | 
tankage. Some think it best to feed them 
dry, but a better way is to mix the shorts 
with warm water at about the rate of one- 
fourth shorts to three-fourths water. It is 
fourth shorts to three-fourths water. The 
growing pigs should be slopped at least 
once a day through the summer, receiving at 
the same time a ration of corn and a small 
amount of tankage. Hogs cannot with profit 
be raised on green stuff alone. A hog should 
have access to a plentiful supply of pure, 
cool water at all times. It does not care to 
drink large amounts at a time as other ani- 
mals do, but prefers to sip a little at fre- 
quent intervals. Frequent dipping keeps the 
animals free from mange and lice and at 
the same time improve their appearance 


Pasturing Clover—Clover is an excellent 
pasture crop. During the heat of the sum- 
mer it should not be pastured closely as this 


will curtail the fall wheat. The after crop 
that grows after taking off the hay crop 
makes excellent fall pasture. 
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Tillage vs Sod Mulch in Apple Orchard 


Further Study of This Interesting Subject--Professor Hedrick of New York Station Reports on Ten-Acre Orchard—~ 
Half the Trees Under Tillage, Half in Sod--Difference in Yieil of Fruit in Favor of Tilled Plats---Better 
Color from Sod-—-Mulch Trees and Apples Mature Ezrlier--Some Interesting Comparisons 


@ N 1903 the New York station began 

studying to determine whether the 

apple thrives better under tillage 

or in sod. Two accounts have been published 

in bulletin form. The following is a summary 

prepared by Prof U. P. Hedrick in the third 
bulletin: 

The experiment was in W. D. Auchter’s 
orchard of 914 acres of Baldwin trees, 40 feet 
apart each way, set in 1877. Of these, 118 are 
in sod, 121 under tillage. The orchard was 
ehosen because it is uniform in soil and 
topography and typical of,the apple lands of 
western New York. The land, slightly roll- 
ing. is a fertile Dunkirk loam, about 10 
inches deep, underlaid by a sandy subsoil. 
The tilled land was plowed each spring and 
cultivated four to seven times. The grass in 
the sod plat was usually cut once, sometimes 
twice. In all other operations the care was 
identical. 

The experiment is divided into two five- 
year periods.- During the first period the 
orchard was divided in halv@s by a north 
and south line; during the second period by 
an east and west line. One-quarter of the 
orchard, then, has been tilled. 10 years; 
another five and then left in sod five years; 
the third quarter has been in sod 10 years 
and the fourth in sod five, then tilled five. 
The following is a statement of results: 

The average yield on the plat left in sod 
10 years was 69.2 barrels an acre; on the plat 
tilled 10 years 116.8; difference in favor of 
tilled plats 47.6 barrels an acre a year. The 
fruit from the sod mulch plats is more highly 
colored than that from the tilled land. The 
sodded fruit matures one-to three weeks 
earlier than the tilled fruit. The tilled fruit 
keeps two to four weeks longer than the 
sodded fruit; it is also better in quality, being 
crisper, juicier and of better flavor. 

The average gain in diameter of the trunks 
for the trees in sod for the 10 years was 2.4 
inches; for the trees under tillage.3.9 inches; 
gain in favor of tillage 1.5 inches. The trees 
in sod lacked uniformity in every organ and 
function of which note could be taken. The 
uniformity of the trees under tillage:in all 





particulars was in striking contrast. The 
grass had a decided effect on the wood of the 
trees, there being many more dead branches 
on the sodded trees and the new wood was 
not as plump or as bright in color. The 
leaves of the tilled trees came out thre® or 
four days earlier and remained on the trees 
several days longer than on the sodded trees. 
They were a darker, richer green, indicating 
greater vigor, were larger and more numer- 
ous on the tilled trees. 


Average Cost of Production 


The average cost an acre of growing and 
harvesting apples in sod was $51.73; under 
tillage $83.48; difference in favor of sod, 
$31.75. Subtracting these figures from the 
gross return leaves a “‘balance’’ an acre for 
the sodded plats of $47.31; for the tilled plats 
$140.67, an increase in favor of tillage of 
$66.36. For every dollar taken from the 
sodded trees, after deducting expenses of 
growing and harvesting, the tilled trees 
gave $1.89, 

The effects of the change from sod to till- 
age were almost instantaneous. Tree and 
foliage were favorably affected before mid- 
summer of the first year, and the crop, while 
below normal, consisted of apples as large in 
size as any in the orchard, the falling off in 
yield being due to poor setting. The change 
for the worse was as remarkable and as 
immediate in the quarter of the orchard 
turned from tillage into sod, the average yield 
in this quarter was not half that of any one of 
the other three-quarters. 

The use of nitrate of soda in the sod plats 
greatly increased the vigor of the trees and 
was a paying investment, yet for the five 
years’ period they bore but a trifle more than 
half_as much as the tilled trees. The very 
marked beneficial influence on the sodded 
trees of ground adjacent under tillage teaches 
that not only should apples not be grown in 
sod, but that for the best good of the trees 
there should be no sod near them. aad 

Only in the amount of humus afid nitrogen 
has the soil been appreciably changed by the 
two treatments. The quantities.of humus and 


nitrogen in the plat tilled 10 years are so 
much greater it is safe to assume that the 
tillage and cover crop treatment conserves 
humus and nitrogen better than the sod 
mulch treatment. 

Grass militates against apples growing ‘n 
sod in several ways which act together; 
namely, lowering the water supply, decreas- 
ing some elements in the food supply, reduc- 
ing the amount of humus, lowering the tem- 
perature of the soil, diminishing the supply of 
air, affecting deleteriously the beneficial 
micro-flora, forming a toxic compound that 
affects the trees. 


General Statements 


Sod is less harmful in deep than in shallow 
soils. There is nothing in this experiment to 
show that apples ever become adapted to 
grass. Sod may occasionally be used in mak- 
ing more fruitful an orchard growing too 
luxuriantly. Other fruits than the apple are 
probably harmed quite as much or more by 
sod. The effects of grass occur regardless 
of variety, age of tree, or cultural treatment, 
and are felt whether the trees are on dwarf 
or standard stocks. Because of their shaHow 
root systems, dwarf trees are even more 
liable to injury from grass than standards. 

Hogs, sheep, or cattle pastured on sodded 
orchards do not overcome the bad effects of 
the grass. Owners of sodded orchards often 
do not discover the evil effects of the grass, 
because they have no tilled trees with which 
to make comparisons. It is only under. high- 
est tillage that apple trees succeed in nurs- 
eries. All the evidence shows that they do 
not behave differently when transplanted. 
Grass left as a mulch in an orchard is bad 
enough. Grass without’ the mulch is all but 
fatal—it makes the tree sterile and paralyzes 
its growth. It is the chief cause of unprofit- 
able orchards ip New York. 


The Slope to the Pocketbook is the most 
profitable upon which to set an orchard. It 
is found on level land as well as on tilled. 
This slope extends between good preparation 
and good cultivation of the land. 








Idaho Apple Orchard Showing Growth of 50 Inches in One Season 


Here is an orchard growing in the dry regions of Idaho. The grow trees to maturity without the aid of artificial water. He began 


trees are but two years and five months old, grown without irriga- 


cultivating March 21 and during the growing season the soil was 


tion where the annual rainfall averages but 12% inches. Yet, carefully cultivated 24 times. Through the influence of this inten- 
sive cultivation winter snows and rains were utilized to fullest extent. 
The ground was kept free of weeds and in perfect tilth. Notice this 
western grower evidently has no use for sod mulch. 


during last season they made the phenomenal growth of 30 to 50 
inches, E. F. Stevens of Canyon county, Ida, owner of this splendid 
orchard (portrait herewith), claims that it is entirely possible to 
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1857 THE BUSINESS FARMERS’ STANDARD 
FOR OVER FIFTY-FIVE YEARS 


1914 





per acre of farm crops. 


rotation, varied as follows: 


Unfertilized Land prodsces - 
Farm Manure produced 
Commercial Plant 


Unfertilized Land ed - 
Farm Manure cod me a 


of as having an “exhausted soil”) 


-bushels. of potatoes per acre. 


seeding to Alfalfa? 


Your Crops 
Are 100% Important to You! 


Witl It Pay You to Feed Them Abundantly ? 


During the past 60 years Europe has doubled its average yield 


50 per cent. of this increase is due to the generous use of com- 
mercial fertilizers; 25 per cent. to better preparation of the soil; 
per cent. to better seeds; and 10 per cent. to better crop rotation. 

That the same and greater increases may be obtained in this 
country is shown by the following comparisons: 

PENNSYLVANIA.—As an average of 24 years the wheat 


yields at Pennsylvania State College, when grown in“a four-year 


Food produced 

OHIO.—An average of the wheat yield for 19 years at the Ohio 
Experiment Station (the wheat being grown in a five-year rotation 
with clover, Timothy, corn and oats on five different series of plots, 
so that every crop might be represented every year) shows: 


mercial Plant Food produced 

NEW ENGLAND (a section of this country commonly spoken 
is producing an average of 177 
Maine averages 210 bushels, and Aroos- 
took County, Maine (a county as large as the entire State of Massa- 
chusetts), averages 300 bushels; while yields of 450 to 500 bushels 
are common on the farms of our customers. 

Wherever plant food is used in a business-like way E. FRANK 
COE FERTILIZERS are the recognized standard. 

For 57 years they have been building farm homes, paying off 
mortgages, and establishing a permanent and profitable agriculture. 

Can you afford to omit the use of these superior plant foods for 
your Fall seeding to Wheat, Rye, and Grass or your mid-summer 


- - 10.1 bu. per acre 
24.1 bu. per acre 


- 24.8 bu. per acre 


10.2 bu. per acre 
21.7 bu. per acre 
- - 26.9 bu. per acre 





If you have not yet learned the details of our prize contest for 
photographs of farm crops, you should write for them today. 











THE COE-MORTIMER COMPANY, 51 Chambers St., New York City 
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Good CIDER 


that will make you u big pr rofits, is made 
with the Mount Gilex4 Cider and Grape 
Juice Sizes 10 to 4V0 bar- 
Hand or power. 

l power ptesses have steel 
beams and Pails. We make . 
cider evaporators, apple-but- 
ter cookers, vinegar generators, 













Fully guaranteed. Write for 
catalog. We can show you how 
can be made in 


Ohio. 
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School Agriculture 


By MILO N. WOOD, 
Formerly Principal of Pittsville (W isc.) High School 
This is a work of unusual excellence, and is 
onbiediy ta’ class by ist, It is cleat cut, direct 





Offs tas cseoaas of wal tonching in the pubiie 

hools by 8 man w has actually t the sub- 

fect for many years. The book is teachable, prac- 
tical and ele , and 30 that 

teacher can use it. It cannot fail to be of value to 
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desires to in’ an easy, Pp) manner, & 
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paper. 540 pages. x7 inches. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
315-321 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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For a Heavy 
Summer Growth 


-alfalfa, clover, vetch, 
rye is nothing like 
seed wit 


legume 
beans. 
inoculating the 


Ferguson’s 


NITROGEN 
BACTERIA 


The Bacteria gather Nitrogen 

food most. soils lack—from the. air 

store it on the roots of the plants in 
such quantities that only a part is used 
and the rest left to enrich the soil. The 
same bottle of Ferguson’s contains all the 
varieties of Bacteria necessary for the in- 
oculation of any legume. 

This is no experiment, as hundreds of Iet- 
ters from users prove. You can do what 
they have dene 


Costs only a fraction as much as 
the best commercial fertilizer 


Gust acre quantity 54c, 

tes $9. Let us explain why you need 
Nitrogen Bacteria and why Ferguson’s is 
best. Write for special booklet A free 


HOMEWOOD NITROGEN CO. 
Si Liberty St. New York City 
We want agents—a@ very liberal offer 


1 acre $3, 3 











Alfalfa Seed 


Our choice American grown seed should be 
sown during August and September. 


Crimson Clover 


Great soil improver, early green food, hay and 
grazing 


Winter Vetch 


Genuine “Vicia Villosa."’ the only reliable 
Vetch for Fall sowing. Excellent cover crop, 
hay and green manure. 


Special Leaflets Free 


Write for leaflet, sample and price of seed 
needed, also price for any other Parm Seeds 


Henry A. Dreer, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Apple Thinning Pays 
Perhaps never will apple thinning 


pay better than this year. Last 
spring orchards generally throughout 
the country blossomed full. ‘Thou- 
sands of orchardists are now busy 
thinning; there shoywld be tens of 
thousands. In probably the ma- 
jority of cases it will pay to thin a 
second time. Defective specimens 
should be pulled first, then the small 
specimens in clusters and finally sur- 
plus specimens that touch each other. 
The cost of the work will be re- 
turned several to many times in the 
improved quality and size of the fruit 
finally harvested, by preventing 
broken-down trees and by giving the 
fruit spurs a chance to develop buds 
for next year’s crop. 

Many orchardists make enough 
money out of the thinnings sold for 
vinegar during August to pay the 
cost of the labor. Those who thin 
during September often find a good 
market for such fruit and thus get 
a good income while helping the final 
crop. The good effects of thinning 
are not confined to a single season. 
When the thinnings are fed to hogs or 
sold for vinegar, besides the meat or 
the money returned there is a saving 
because of the countless insects de- 
stroyed. When done early there is 
ample time for the trees to set and 
mature ample fruit buds for the fol- 
lowing year; and when the trees are 
not forced to ripen an unnecessarily 
large quantity of seeds there is no 
apparent drain upon the soil or the 
vitality of the trees. As a result of 
systematic ‘thinning, coupled with 
other good orchard practice, a certain 
western New York grower has had 
15 paying crops of Baldwin apples in 
17 consecutive years. When it. is 
remembered that the Baldwin is no- 
torious for its “off years’ it may be 
seen how economical and practical 
a practice thinning really is. 


Solving Fruit Market Problems 


*s. H, FULTON, MORGAN COUNTY, W VA 

Last season, when all the eastern 
markets were heavily stocked with 
New York state Elberta and prices 
were low, we were able to find a good 
market for our late peaches in a num- 
ber of the mountain towns of West 
Virginia and Maryland. One of our 
mineral county growers started a 
couple of salesmen out on “the road 
to work the mining towns of West 
Virginia. In this way he disposed of 
the bulk of his peach crop at a good 
profit. 

Advertising certain kinds of fruit, 
particularly the apple, will help to 
increase the demand. In this move- 
ment the grower can lend his aid and 
influence. Apple shippers and han- 
dlers having designated October 21 as 
National apple day, are doing a good 
work in exploiting the merits of the 
apple and increasing the demand for 
this fruit. When apple day came 
around last fall it was quite generally 
observed in most of the large eastern 
cities. Commission houses, restau- 
rants and retail stores made a special 
effort to center attention on this 
particular fruit. Many schools in 
apple growing regions devoted a por- 
tion of the day to specially written 
articles on the apple, and in the cities 
many samples were given to the poor, 
to orphan asylums and to hospitals. 

In the Handling of quickly perish- 
able fruit like peaches, wider dis- 
tribution can be secured and often 
more satisfactory prices obtained, if 
buyers can be induced to enter the 
field and purchase cars as loaded at 
the shipping point. All such cars 
should be settled for before leaving 
the loading station in order to avoid 
later complications. In fruit sections 
where buying is not a common prac- 
tice, buyers often decline to settle for 
a car until it reaches destination and 
has in turn been sold by the pur- 
chaser. If the grower insists on set- 
tlement before the car rolis-the buyer 
goes to some other grower for his 
fruit. 

Under such conditions some con- 





*Excerpts from address before 
meeting of American ‘pomological 


society. 


certed action on the part of the grow- 
ers of a given section is desirable and, 
in fact, necessary for their own good. 
If growers as a whole would refuse to 
sell to buyers without settlement f o b 
the shipping point, the buyers would 
be compelled to meet these require- 
ments, thereby redounding to the 
benefit of the growers. Careful, 
systematic packing is essential to suc- 
cessful marketing. 

In marketing his crop, the fruit 
grower does not ordinarily get his full 
share of the dollar paid by the con- 
sumer. How this trouble is to be 
remedied is not so apparent. Rail- 
roads, express companies, commission 


houses, jobbers and retailers each 
take a share of the dollar and con- 
stitute -integral parts of the whole 


system of expensive handling in vogue 
at present. United action on the part 
of the growers of a given section may 
be effectual in securing needed reduc- 
tions in transportation rates, but 
middiemen cannot be eliminated un- 
less. the growers are in position to 
deal directly with the consumer. This 
is not often the case except possibly 
in‘a limited way. Should the parcel 
post weight. limit be increased to 50 
pounds or more and the rate reduced, 
this system of handling will benefit all 
growers in position to do a retail 
business. 


Abundance of Raspberries 


The grown-up has never eaten 
such delicious raspberries as those we 
found in the fence rows on a hot day 
returning from the swimming hole. 
Next are the ones gathered while 
the horses took a breathing spell after 
cultivating corn or harvesting wheat 
or oats, Our first cover page accern- 
tuates both reminiscence and anticipa- 
tion. 

Now that fence rows have gone out of 
fashion we miss these treats. The only 
thing we can.do is to remember the 
good old days or eat cultivated berries 
The former is very unsatisfactory so 
Wwe must content ourselves with the 
latter. And yet this isn’t such a dread- 
ful hardship after all—provided we 
can have all the sugar we like and 
enough rich, thick.cream or “Devon- 
shire cream” to make the berries ‘go 
down.’ 

Everyone can grow raspberries. Tak. 
ing the country over the Cuthbert is 
perhaps the hardiest good variety. It 
succeeds in every good soil not too wet. 
Fifty or a hundred plants well cared 
for will give an ample supply for all 
the “cream to spare” and for bottled 
or canned berries, raspberry jam and 
raspberry vinegar that any family 
should indulge in. 

Plants may be set out in the fall 
when work is not as pressing as in the 
spring and a few berries may be ex- 
pected the next season. But the year 
after there should be nearly “enough 
to go around” and for five to 10 years 
thereafter all that will be needed. 


Time to Pick Apples—tI think most 
fruit growers are governed by the 
color of the fruit as to the time to 
pick and also the ease with which 
the apples separate from the tree. 
I make a special effort to get the 
color. The color not Only adds to 
the flavor but to the appearance. Wé@ 
frequently pick Northern Spy three 
or four times and allow the greener 
ones to develop. With the Greening 
it is not so important. The Jonathaa 
ripens quite uniformly. 
excessively loaded there will be a few © 
apples underne@ath, occasionally, which — 
will have to be left on. A ripe apple 
will keep better, and there is les 
danger of scalding than with one 
that is green. Grimes Golden and 
Greening must be picked promptly, — 
or a slight breeze will cause them t= 
drop. Some varieties, such as Jona 
than, will hang nicely on the tree, — 
and can be allowed to remain to get” 
full color.—[W. W. Farnsworth, las 
County, O. 


Poultry Hygiene and Sanitation es 
sentials are, 1, clean houses; 2, cl 
air; 3, clean food; 4, clean water; 
clean yards and clean range; 6, clea 
incubators and brooders; 1, a 
birds, outside and inside. 


Orange Judd Week, August 1 to § 
see editorial page. 
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Fighting Hog Cholera in Germany 


DR KURT SCHERN, GERMANY 
The combating of hog cholera in 
Germany is carried on mainly in four 
different ways Immunization, vet~- 
erinary police, general hygiene, in- 
vestigation of the epidemic in insti- 


actical application of the 
investigation. 
brought 


tutes, and pI! 
results of the 
Immunization is about by 
treatment of grown ani- 
h the hog cholera _ virus, 
. protecting serum is ob- 


systemati« 
mais wit 
from which : 


tained. This serum is injected into 
the endangered animal in certain 
quantities, which keeps it alive. The 
protection which the hogs receive 
through the injection of this serum 
lasts only four weeks; therefore, be- 
sides the serum a very small quantity 
of the virus is also to be injected 
at the same time, but on another part 
of the body. The protecting serum 
prevents the day fly from spreading 
the disease, in spite of the fact that 
the original or causitive factor has 
been embodied in the system. The 
animal thus becomes immune and is 


protected against this disease for life. 


The veterinary police are executive 
officers to enforce the statutes of the 
German government laws for the 
combating of the epidemic among 
animals Wherever a case of hog 


cholera breaks out, the owner of the 
hogs is obliged, under penalty of law, 


to report same to the nearest police 
board. This latter reports to the 
state vetevinarian, of which there 
are in Prussia alone over 600. The 
state veterinarian at once inves‘i- 
gates the matter and has the place 
quarantined This quarantine means 
that no hog can be taken from the 
place where the disease exists or 


A certain time 
case of death or sick- 
ness the stalls are to be disinfected 
according to the state regulations. 
Then the quarantine is lifted. 

General hygiene consists therein 
that the animals are well kept from a 
hygienic standpoint. 


brought to this place. 
after the last 





To Encourage Sheep Raising 
B, T. LANE, OTSEGO COUNTY, N Y 

Interest in sheep has somewhat re- 
vived here, and excellent flocks again 
graze among the hills. The sheep 
exhibited at our 1913 county fairs 
called forth many gratifying remarks, 
and judges halted long before placing 
awards, while animals of a quality 
which had hitherto won prizes were 
hustled out of the ring by their 
abashed owners. 

Leading breeders have tried further 
to stimulate attention to shepherding 
by seeking a legislative appropriation 
to be allotted in special sheep raising 


Prizes. The Otsego county fair asso- 
ciation of Cooperstown has listed 
special prizes aggregating $25 for 
sheep raising. These efforts indicate 


progressive interest, but the one grand 
Sweepstakes prize that will call flocks 
of sheep to our farms where sheep 
were once plentiful must be the mar- 
ket demand for wool and mutton in 
sufficient quantities to make produc- 
tion sure of profitable returns. 

There is, in this part of the state, 
@ large percentage of rough grazing 
land, for which sheep are far better 
adapted than are cows. Some of this 
land is idle, while much of it is fur- 
nishing a meager sustenance for non- 
Profit producing dairies. In one of his 


institute addresses Edward Van 
Alstyne advised that such lands be 
stocked with sheep. Farmers, how- 


ever, want to see a reason far ahead 
a8 well as at the beginning before 
investing extensively in a new venture. 


Cost of Pasteurizing Milk 


From made and reported by 
the government, the cost of pasteuriz- 
ing milk when a properly designed or 
Properly operated plant is available, 
is about one-third cent a gallon. To 
Pasteurize cream costs about two- 
thirds cent a gallon. Government 
tests show that the flash process by 
which milk is raised to a temperature 
of 165 degrees and kept there for a 
Moment only, is more expensive than 
the “holder” process, in which milk is 
maintained for 30 minutes at a tem- 





tests 





perature of 135 to 145 degrees. Less 
heat is required for the holder 
process, and it is believed that for 
hygienic purposes the latter is pre- 
ferred. 

It is believed that many milk plants 
and creameries which do not make 
use of the latent heat in the exhaust 
steam from their engines and steam- 
driven auxilaries would have heat suf- 
ficient in many cases for all the pas- 
teurizing done in the plants if it were 





properly utilized instead of being 

permitted to go to waste. 
Garget—(). W. B., New York, has 

a heavy m'lking cow that came in 


from pasture one night very sick, and 
very soon one forward quarter be- 
came swollen, and milk yield tell 
way off. The cow is now back in 
normal condition, but the affected 
quarter gives only about an eighth 
the amount of milk it should. This 
was a case of garget, caused I think 
from a ration too heavy in protein, 
yet the active cause may have been 
cold. -I would suggest that the grain 
ration be reduced in protein and in- 
creased in carbohydrates until you 
have a ration of digestible nutrients 
of 1 to 5 or 6 The inactive quarter 
can be brought back into shape by 
bathing with hot water and 
thoroughly massaging with the hands 
once a day. 

Milk Producers Demand Higher Price 
—Farmers in the neighborhood of Bel- 
videre, N J, who have been furnishing 
the local creamery with 6000 to 7000 
quarts of milk daily, have struck for 
an advance in price to 4 cents a quart. 
Hitherto they have been receiving 2% 
cents, a price which does not pay for 
labor and feed. They have organized 
the Delaware valley association and 
have declared that unless they receive 
the price asked they will put up a 
creamery of their own and ship direct 
to the cities themselves. The owner 
of the present creamery, H. R. Hurley, 
Says he pays all the market will war- 
rent. 


For several years we have been sub- 
scribers to American Agriculturist and 
have valued it very highly. It has done 
more to promote honest dealings be- 
tween buyers and sellers than any oth- 
er publication I know.—[John W. Con- 
over, Warren County, O. 


Orange Judd Week, August 1 to & 
see editorial page. 
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WRONG BREAKFAST 
Change Gave Rugged Health 





Many persons think that for strength, 
they must begin the day with a break- 
fast of meat and other heavy foods. 
This is a mistake as anyone can easily 
discover for himself. 


A W. Va. carpenter’s experience may 


benefit others. He writes: 


“IT used to be a very heavy breakfast 
eater, but finally indigestion caused me 
such distress, I became afraid to eat 
anything. 


“My wife suggested a trial of Grape- 
Nuts and as I had to eat something or 
starve, I concluded to take her advice. 
She fixed me up a dish and I remarked 
at the time that the quality was ail 
rfght, but the quantity was too small— 
I wanted a saucerful. 


“But she said a small amount of 
Grape-Nuts went a long way and that 
I must eat it according to directions. 
So I started in with Grape-Nuts and 
cream, 2 soft boiled eggs and some 
crisp toast for breakfast. 


“IT cut out meats and a lot of other 
stuff I had been used to eating ail my 
life and was gratified to see that I was 
getting better right along. I conclud- 
ed I had struck the right thing and 
stuck to it. I had not only been eating 
improper food, but too much. 


“I was working at the carpenter’s 
trade at that time and thought that 
unless I had a hearty breakfast with 
plenty of meat, I would play out be- 
fore dinner. But after a few days of 
my ‘new breakfast’ I found I could do 
more work, felt better in every way, 
and now I am not bothered with in- 
digestion.”’ 


Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. Read “The Road to Welle 
ville,” in pkgs. ““‘Thére’s a Reason.” 


Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 


are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 



































HE stoutest telephone line 
cannot stand against such a 
storm as that which swept the 
Middle Atlantic coast early in the 
year. Poles were broken off like 
wooden toothpicks, and wires were 


left useless in a tangled skein. 


It cost the telephone company 
over a million dollars to repair 
that damage, an item to be re- 
membered when we talk about 
how cheaply telephone service 
may be given. 


More than half of the wire mile- 
age of the Bell System is under- 
ground out of the way of storms. 
The expense of underground con- 
duits and cables is warranted for 
the important trunk lines with 
numerous wires and for the lines 
in the congested districts which 
serve a large number of people. 


The Telephone Emergency 







But for the suburban and rural 
lines reaching a scattered pop- 
ulation and doing a small busi- 
ness in a large area, it is imprac- 
ticable to dig trenches, build con- 
duits and lay cables in order 
that each individual wire may be 
underground. 


More important is the problem 
of service. Overhead wires are 
necessary for talking a very long 
distance. It is impossible to talk 
more than a limited distance un- 
derground, although Bell engi- 
neers are making a world’s record 
for underground communication. 


Parallel to the underground 
there must also be overhead wires 
for the long haul, in order that 
the Bell System may give service 
universally between distant parts 
of the country. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 














condition. 
Linseed Oil Meal. 


increase in the egg production. 


poultry to give them a trial. 
write us his name and address. 


FREE TO YOU, Mr. Farmer or Poultry Raiser 


Let us send you a Free Sample of 


Continental Gluten Feed 


Increases the milk yield and butter fat and keeps the cows in the best of 
It contains 47% Protein and 
It keeps indefinitely and costs less than corn or oats. 
Free Sample and full particulars upon request. Write today or ask your dealer. 


Sweetheart Mash, Scratch and 
Baby Chick Feeds 


They will make the chickeas vigorous and healthy and show a wonderful 
i They are made of perfectly pro 
mixtures of Grains and Grain Products. 
Ask your Dealer. 


Continental Cereal Company, 





Fat and replaces Cottonseed and 


rtioned 
We want every person who raises 
If he does not handle same, 


Peoria, Ulinois 

















REMEMBER 


there is only one 
Winkler Low- 
down Wagon, 
particularily ad- 
uptable for the 
dairyfarmer.The 
Winkler quality 


all the way thru. 
By el! means 
write today for 
the fullest of par- 
ticu’ars regard- 
ing the 


Winkler Low-Down Short Turn Dairy Wagon 
Remember we sell only one way. We cut out al! dealers 
. We save you all that profit and we are fed 

our wagons free for thirty days. 
our wagon easily from 10 te 20 years. We are also man- 
pang ATR TA for every known 


WINKLER BROS. MFG. CO..” Sooth Bend, i 

















WILLIAMSON'S LIGHTNING POWDER 


ures sore necked horses. Raw 
galled sores. No pain when applied. 
First application kills germs; gives 
horse ease. Guar nteed through har- 
ness and hardware jobbers. See 
dealer, or send 50 cents. We mail 
you box. Refand money if not 
cured. 


ON MFG. CO. SHEFFIELD, ILLINOIS 
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THE GRAND RAPIDS 
Veterinary College 


Offers a Three Years’ Course in Veterinary Science 
Complying with all the requirements of the U. &. 
Bureau of Animal Industry. Established 1897, In- 
corporated under State law. Governed by Board of 
Trustees. Write fot Free Catalog 

167 LOUIS STREET, GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
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ORANGE JUDD 
WEEK 


August 1 to 8 


It will be‘the great week, re- 
ferred to in our last issue. 


Why will it be unique ? 


Because of its program of 
service, pleasure and profit 
for old and young, to be pro- 
mulgated throughout the 
Central and Middle States in 
the next AMERICAN AG- 
RICULTURIST. 


Also, becaus¢ the first observ- 
ance of what is destined to 
become an annual event of 
universal interest and far- 
reaching importance. 


And because in the midst of 
summer’s work it is just 
great to have a change !”’ 


Orange Judd Week 
August 1 to 8 




















What College for the Boy ? 


“Shall I send my boy to college or 
keep him at home?” This thought is 
uppermost in the minds of many 
fathers just now. Every normal 
father desires the welfare of his chil- 
dren, but he knows that some beys 
are spoiled by being sent to college, 
whereas others are just as. surely 
spoiled by being kept on the farm. 
How shall he decide? 

There is one sure, safe test—watch 
the boy! If he shows decided inter- 
est in a definite direction, give him a 
chance in that direction. Many a boy 
cut out to be a merchant, or a lawyer, 
or a doctor, fails because his parents 
force him to take up something else. 
Many another fails at these and other 
“clean hand’’ work because he should 
have been a farmer. Why? His heart 
is not in the work. 

Every normal boy is fitted by nature 
for some one thing better than for 
anything else. This is the father’s 
cue. If he has the stuff in him he'll 
find a way to higher training. The 
boys who go of their own choice to 
college and work their way wholly 
or in part almost invariably do better 
than those who follow a flower-strewn 
road prepared by their parents. 

Farm boys who do not show a de- 
cided ‘‘bent’” had best attend an ag- 
ricultural college, whether they work 
their way or not, because they will 
there be in contact with farm sub- 
jects and farmers’ sons. Further- 
more, the modern “farm college” 
gives a decidedly broader, more prac- 
tical general course of study than do 
those colleges which give a little 
veneer of dead language, “arts,” and 
science which rubs off with the first 
contact with the world. The farm 
college every time for the farm boy, 
except the one determined to be a 
lawyer, a doctor, a clergyman or 
something else as definite! 





Co-operation is steadily gaining 
ground. The examples of successful 
exch anges 

G§-operation Increasing are doing 
more to en- 

courage the movement than any quan- 
tity of preaching co-operation that has 
teen or can be doled out. Greatest 
hope lies in the establishment and sat- 
isfactory operation of little local ex- 
changes. These are the ones that gen- 
erally start right and grow into big 
enes in a normal way, One of these, 
the Monmouth (N J) county farmers’ 
exchange, now near its 10th successful 
year, has become a wonderful power 
for good in its section. So powerful is 
it that the Mercer county potato grow- 
ers’ association will co-operate with it 
on August 1 in the sale of graded po- 
tatoes. The grades will be designated 
at a field meeting to be held at the 





farm of Charles Talner of West Allen- 
town on July 30. Here is surely a safe 
way to reach an agreement. It is 
worthy of emulation, not only by other 
potato growing sections, but by growers 
of all other produce in commercial 
quantities. 





growers’ 
the ex- 
certain 


The Kentucky tobacco 
pool is unconstitutional, but 
emption of 


Free Field forms of agricultural 

and No Favor co-operation under the 
Missouri law is per- 

fectly legal. These two recent de- 
cisions of the supreme court add to 
the c@nfusion over just what is legi- 
timate and illegitimate co-operation. 
Probably this is why the house has 
again inserted in the sundry civil ap- 
propriation biil a clause providing 
that none of the money for the de- 


ment of justice shall be used for 
prosecuting agricultural and labor 
organizations for violating the federal 
antitrust law unless they commit some 
unlawful act. But this is merely 
whipping the devil around the stump, 
for who knows what is an unlawful 
act in co-operative effort. That is 
why congress will do well to pass the 
‘layton bill in a form that will for- 
ever set at rest this uncertainty. But 
this should be done in a manner fair 


part 


to all, and without any grant of 
special privilege of agriculture or 
labor. No farmers’ organization has 
demanded such privilege, nor is it 


favored among farmers as it is among 
certain extreme labor unionists. 





The Newlands reclamation bill, ap- 
propriating $60,000,000 annually for 
10 years, has 

Water Conservation been reported 
favorably co the 


It is an effort to carry 
out many of the principles so long 
and diligently advocated by American 
Agriculturist. It appropriates $200,- 
000 for a commission of experts to 
report a comprehensive plan for con- 
serving the waters of the whole United 
States. Such a plan being decided 
upon, the larger appropriation is to 
be expended systematically from year 
to year in the various sections to 
carry out the comprehensive scheme. 
The idea is to so conserve surplus 
waters as to transform disastrous 
floods into a regulated flow of rivers 
at atl seasons for navigation and 
drainayre, for water power and irriga- 
tion, and to guard against denudation 
and erosion and forest fires. The 
Mississippi spillway, which we have 
championed, is included in plan, also 
the linking up of the great lakes and 
of the various river systems into a 
comprehensive national scheme of 
transportation by water. If this idea 
can be carried out in a practical and 
economic way, it will be of incalcu- 
lable benefit to agriculture, and, there- 
fore, to all our people 


federal senate. 





Canada has determined to make no 
tariff concessions to the United States. 
Her parliament has ad- 
journed, after refusing to 
admit potatoes and wheat 


Canada’s 
Tariff Wall 


from the United States 
duty free into Canada. This means 
that Canadian potatoes will continue 
to pay 10 cents a’ bushel duty to get 
into the United States, Canadian 
wheat 10 cents, whereas under the 
tariff in effect up to October, 1913, 
the duty was 25 cents a bushel. This 
measure of protection will be worth 


more tto American potato growers 
than to our wheat growers, because if 
Canadian ~wheat is not sold in the 
American market it will be sold in 
the foreign market in competition 
with American wheat. It will be re- 
membered that the present duties on 


grain and meats imported into the 
United -States compare as follows 
under the old law: Corn then 15 


cents a bushel, now free; oats 15 cents, 


now 6 cents; cattle 27%% ad valorem, 
now free; sheep $1.50 a head, now 
free. 





The heroic type of men and women 
in this twentieth century is being de- 
veloped on our farms 
and in our farm homes. 
The new ideals of better 
farming and better liv- 
ing are typical of the new patriotism 
which expresses itself in better work 
and better play. The patriotic hero 
is the man or woman who shows how 
to do better service for themselves, 
their family, their community, state 
and nation, in the everyday work of 
daily life. The old notion that new 
ideas and enlightened progress come 
only from the city, is now exploded. 
Country people have the physical, 
mental and spiritual health, the will 


The Heroes 
of Today 





and ambition combined with the nat- - 


ural environment, to make them 
leaders in all the industries and arts 
in science, literature and civilization. 
Farm people are coming into their 
own. Instead of vain efforts to re- 
stere the simplicity of bygone ages, 
they are in the van of progress, seek- 
ing to adapt themselves to the new 
times and the new conditions, in the 
confident belief that the best is yet 
to be, not only for agriculture, but 
for all other vocations and peoples. 





associations of millers and 

men have been urging re- 
cently that farmers 
this year do not 
rush their wheat to 
market as soon as it 
is threshed, At best they say the ele- 
vator capacity will be taxed to the 
utmost, and there may be financial 
loss from too much congestion. Now, 
of course, a good many farmers must 
market their wheat immediately and 
get the cash from it to pay their bills. 
There are a lot of others, however, 
who do not need to do this and who 
could help out a difficult situation 
by conservatively marketing their 
grain. When the market is over- 
crowded with a supply from all direc- 
tions, the price necessarily responds 
by going lower. This is not a situa- 
tion which one man or one group of 
men can remedy. When it becomes 
a nation-wide policy of farmers to 
hold their grain, however, they will 
not be delivering themselves into the 
hands of the speculators and much of 
the uncertainty of the market will be 
removed. 


Several 
elevator 


Don't Stampede 
the Market 





Word comes from the United States 
consulate in Great Britain that the 
English press has 
been publishing arti- 
cles concerning the 
discovery of copper 
American apples, pre- 
sumably because of spraying with bor- 
deaux. The articles are reported to 
imply that the use of this substance 
“may seriously affect .he British im- 
portation of apples” from the United 
States. There is no reason at all why 
anyone should be disturbed over this. 
While it is true that copper sulphate 
is a poison, yet it is also true that 
such infinitesimally minute quantities 
adhere to fruit that many times more 
than the human stomach can possibly 
hold would have to be eaten at one 
time to get a poisonous dose. But 
even ,if there were a poisonous dose 
on every apple—never the case—there 
would be no danger, because the 
poison, being wholly on the outside, 
will be washed off by every ordinarily 
cleanly person before eating the fruit. 


Sprayed Apples 
Not Poisonous 


sulphate on 





Recently a great railway system has 
been replacing the sign board#at its 
road and street crossings 
with “Safety First” sign- 
boards. This is certainly 
a move in the right direction. It has 
been prompted by a study of the sta- 
tistics of railway road crossings acci- 
dents. Out of 32,079 cases, only 298 
persons in vehicles or on foot fully 
obeyed the “Stop, Look and Listen” 
sign or waited for the watchman’s sig- 
nal before crossing the tracks. More 
than 18,000, over 50%, disregarded the 
old signs or- disobeyed the warning sig- 
nals. There were 8776 persons who 
looked in one direction but not the 
other. Only 4680 looked both ways, but 
they neither listened nor stopped. All 
these items should be of interest t¢ 
everyone,especially everyone who must 
cross railway tracks in the country 
where there are no gatemen, Surely the 
“safety first” sign should continue to 
grow in popularity because it can be- 
come a personal slogan in the avoid- 
ance of accidents in every line of hu- 
man effort. 


Safety First 





Abolish Legend on Insecticides—In 
accordance with an amendment tc 
the regulations under the insecticides 
act, no more serial numbers are to be 
issued or guarantees accepted on in- 
secticides and fungicides after May 1, 
1916. The regulation has come 
through the popular belief that such 
legends indicate governmental inspec- 
tion and approval, whereas the 
original purpose was the protection 
of the dealer. The new method fully 
protects the dealer without misleading 
the consumer. The amended regula- 
tion provides that where wholesaler, 
manufacturer or jobber wishes to 
guarantee his goods to protect the 
dealer from prosecution, he may do 
so by attaching a guarantee to the 
bill of sale or to other schedule. 














Murdock-Crumb company, formerly” 
in room 712 First National bani 
building, Chicago, then in Commen 
cial national bank building, Chicago," 
induced a number of people to invest 
in their subdivision in Iron county, 
Mo, along in 1910. They now seem ™ 
to be operating from Murdock, Ma % 
We are informed by T. N. Marr of 
Trenton, Mo, that the tract there “dg” 
located in a very rough section, 
about four miles west of Pilot Knob, 
It has practically no value except for 
the mineral prospect, which I under 
Stand was reserved by said company. 
I can sell the Clapp tract and lot for 
$10. He might be able to trade it te 
someone not familiar with the land 
or the location for more. There ig 
no timber of any value on it.” 

Murdock-Crumb company, now of © 
Murdock, Fla, have taken no notice” 
of any of our letters. Therefore we 
are referring this case with all the 
accompanying papers, to the post- 
master-general at Washington, to see 
if Murdock- Crumb company so mis- 
represented this land when they sold 
it as to be amenable under the law 
for fraudulent use of the mails. The 
Murdock-Crumb people in 1909 were 
also interested in exploiting lands ig 
the Arcadia valley, with which the” 
Minton land company of Kansas City 
and St Louis seem to have bees 
affiliated. 











































A B and his wife signed a mortgage. 
Both received notice to pay the July 
1 interest. However, this was not a de. 
mand for double interest, but for ths 
single amount, of whieh both were 
notified because both are jointly and 
severally responsible. This was a loaa 
on @ western farm at 10%—an awfully 
high rate. 





Insurance against hailstorms ig@ 
France amounts to about 200 milliog 
dollars a year, and in Germany 7% 
million, 
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July 18, 1914 


Apple Prospects Favorable 


In the states of the central west 


weather conditions during June were 
generally favorable for apples. The 
only exception of importance is in the 
territory which has been very dry and 
where, as a result of this drouth, there 


is x 


prom 11S¢ 

the situation at this time would seem 
to indic: ate an apple crop of just about 
normal proportions. The situation is 
somewhat mixed—some of the com- 
mercial territory showing an unusually 
good crop, as is the case in Michigan, 


while in ‘the southern Ohio valley, as 
: and Illinois, the promise is 


in Indiana 
less than an average. 


Summer varieties, as usual, seem To 
be d veloping rapidly and abundantly; 
put these cut little figure in the main 
crop to be harvested for late autumn 
and winter markets. In Michigan and 
westward, early July has proved gen- 
erally favorable, In the older orchard 


sections of the middle and eastern 
states, the set of fruit was good, and 
while June crop was as heavy as 
usual, it is significant that some of 
the best growers in prominent orchard 
sections will give the trees further 


eareful thinning, in order to develop 
the apples to the highest degree of 


gize and color. More or less drouth 
prevailed east of Michigan and Ohio, 


but this was relieved at the close of 


June by generous rains. Apples show 
reasonably good promise in Ohio and 


Virginia, excellent prospects in New 

York, generally fair in New England. 
Apple prospects in Pennsylvania are 

if anything more than usually encour. 


aging first half of July. The fruit 
growers’ association of Adams county, 
Pa, has within the resent past received 
testimony regarding the start of the 


crop in commercial orchard sections. 
The figures quoted evidently were 
made before the usual June drop, 
which should be taken into considera- 
tion; Somerset county winter apple 
eondition 100, Beaver 90, Erie SO, 
Bucks, Lancaster, York and Lehigh 50, 
Adams, Cambria, Perry, Franklin 75, 
etc, average 74. In Delaware early out- 
look for reasonably good crop of ap- 


ples, New Jersey better than usual. 
In Heavy Producing States 
Writing from the Lockport apple 


territory in western N Y, always a very 
important section in_ commercial on 
charding, the outlook is for a full crop 
of winter apples. 

Baldwin crop wili be about 90% of 
normal. Other varieties 75%.— 
[J. A. T., Spencerport, N Y. 

In the northeastern part of Wayne 
Co, Greening and Baldwin will make 
about three ~quarters of a crop. 
Hubbardston 20%, King 25 to 33%. 


{E. T., North Wolcott, N Y. 

Concerning the outlook for apples in 
this vicinity, prospects are very gooa 
[E. E. Collamer, Hilton, N Y. 

Usual June drop has been’ very 
light. Some Baldwins are shy, but 
it looks now like a full crop year. 
[D. G. I., Batavia, N Y. 

Present outlook for winter apple 
crop is fine; prospect for full crop. 
[W. E. G., Lincoln, N Y. 

Winter apples are looking fine the 
second week in July. If nothing later 
interferes orchardists expect a _ full 
crop.—[E. E. Harrington, Jefferson 
County, N Y. 

Orchards show infestation of rosy 
aphis and crop of winter apples in this 
section does not look nearly as good 
as it did a month ago. Still I think 
we will have more apples than last 
year, perhaps 50% more.—[B. J. Case, 
Sodus, N Y. 

From present prospects appears like 
75% of a crop. Baldwin apples will 
be heavy; but in this section most oth- 
er late varietiés rather shy.—[{H. -H. 
F., Middleport, N Y¥. 


_ Potatoes Make Good Start 
Under fairly satisfactory weather the 
northern crop of potatoes has shown 





g00d growth, although somewhat un- | 


even. The situation at the opening 
of July was portrayed last week in 
Our crop reports, and additiona: ‘n- 
formation from individual growers 
has since come to hand. Abstracts 
Printed herewith bear further inter- 
esting testimony relative to the gen- 
erally encouraging position of the 
acreage given over to this important 
crop. Following a considerable 
Stretch of dry weather and high tem- 
peratures in June, particularly the 
latter part of the month, generous 
rains have fallen throughout the ter- 
Fitory from Ohio eastward to New 
England inclusive. In fact, the first 
two weeks in July brought a super- 


abundance of moisture in New York 
and New England. 


Notes from Potato Growers 
eee of potatoes is less than 
sate m Crop planted two weeks 
ot ary ground. Have just re- 
aidthen shower and with favorable 
am rom now on crop should be 

rb [D. T., Hornell, NY. 

Mieah nee about 10% larger than 
~ Weather conditions so far have 
na. ct. -—[C. M. C., Oswego, N Y. 

Same acreage as last year 











yme further lowering of. apple 
Taken as a whole, however, 











The little 


camera 
that does 
big things. 


Price, $1.25 


No. 0 Brownie 


MAPE by Kodak workmen in the Kodak factories, it is accurate, reliable, 

efficient. So simple that anybody can make good pictures from the 
very start and is economical to operate, the film cartridges for eight expos- 
ures costing but twenty cents. 


The No. 0 Brownie has an automatic shutter for snap-shots and time 
exposures, a carefully tested meniscus lens, and has two view finders, one 
for vertical and one for horizontal exposures. The pictures are 154 x 2% 
inches, the same size as those made by the famous Vest Pocket Kodak. 
Like all the Brownies it loads and unloads in daylight with Kodak film 
cartridges. You can do your own developing and printing (without a dark 
room if you like) or your dealer will do it, or have it done for you. 

With each camera we give without any extra charge a complete manual 
of instructions and a year’s free subscription to our Monthly photographic 
publication ““Kodakery”’ —a beautifully printed and delightfully illustrated 
32 page magazine that is full of helpful hints to the amateur photographer. 
You can take good pictures. It is part of the Kodak service to help every- 
one of its customers to successful results. 


Ask your dealer to show you the No. 0 Brownie or write us Sor 
catalogue of Kodaks and Brownies. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., Rocuester, N. Y., The Kodak City. 








ask tor free booktet i in which Prof. Esten, of Conn. Agricultural College answers such | 
queswions as, “What is Silage ?"’ ““Why is it the best Cow Feed 2?" ““Why does it keep 7 
and not spoil in a good silo?"’ Write today for Green Mountain literature. 








OM oieih toe DIRIGO SILOS 


“Green Mountain."’ All woodwork 4 


Ss ilo AB below roof is dipped in pure creosote oll preservative. Many ff Are GOOD Silos. 
our persistent purpose for fourteen 


other points of superiority described in handsome catalog, sent free. Also 
years to make a perfect 




















CREAMERY PACKAGE MFG. COMPANY 7 i © every farmer who 
343 WEST STREET, RUTLAND, VERMONT rial I Spccial Early Order’ Prices’ de 

















13 Years in use 
and still good 


For thirteen years, Mr. W. E. Currie of 
Detroit, em used a Blizzard on his farm. 
Last year he bought a new Blizzard with 
self-feed table. ““My first Blizzard,” he sa 


pam yf in case of an overfeed of monkey 
to the new one.”” The 


Ensilage 
BLIZZARD cxise:* 





22 about normal Early potatoes 
(To Page 10.1 





Mit T] Prompt shipments. 













The PERFECT 
CORN HARVESTER 









DIRIGO SILO is sold by mail. 
Je want to mail a catalog and price 


livered at your nearest 


| STEVENS TANK & TOWER CO 
iw AUBURN, MAINE 












JUST the THING for SHOCK 
or SILO CUTTING 






shape and will keep it for 










it alomg correct lines. “** iy ro 
crack or shrink and are practical 
A! sizes. Write for F. 


















ve you long service, too. Your reg- ks in an’ } : A: Box 80,Canton, Ohio 
= gE engine will run ™ ‘ond elevate high as kind of soil. Cuts. 
Eats up onage, ary oe green, -feed stalks—doesn’t pull he 
runs 1 venly. Absolutely 


other cutters. 







rve silage perfectly. Mee are cabdentieiy 


po ‘trouble - 


’ ? elle the complete story of “Zyre” 
no ote : Silos. Ask for it To-Day. 


CANTON CULVERT 00. 













Cuts Four to Seven Acres a Bey , 













with one man and one horse, Here is what one 
farmer says; Leraysville, Pa., Nov. 18, 1913. 

Gentlemen:—Your Corn Harvester Was very sate 
isfactory. I cut 34 acres after9 a.m. of Silo Corn, 
averaging 10-ft. tall and rowed one way. Much ad« 
mired by neighbors. Yours, A. E. JOHNSON, 

SOLD DIRECT TO THE FARMER 

Send for booklet and circulars telling all about this 
labor-saving hi also testimonials 
of may users, Send for this circular matter today. 

ACTURING 


Dept. 4 Cinceta, titnete 








at Morrisville, N, Y. 





















of New York pute! 
For Ca’ 















Send Your Boys and Girls to 


The New York State School of Agriculture 


Selentifie and Practical lustruction tm 
Agriculture and Home Economics 
Most wb Equipment in all branches. a4, Shore - Form. 
wholesome environments. 





mod: 
F, G. HELYAR, Director, ‘Sank MORRISVILLE. HY 
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Six Cents a Word 


THiS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valu- 
able in American Agriculturist. At a cost of only 
SIX cents a word you can advertise anything 
you wish to buy, sell or exchange. 

THB ADDRESS must be counted as part of the 
advertisement and each initial or a number 
counts ag one word. Cash must accompany each 
order, and advertisement must have address on, 
ae we cannot forward replies sent to this office. 


315 Fourth Ave, 











AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 


Read by 625,000 People Weekly 


COPY must*’be received Friday to guarantes 
insertion in issue of the following week. Adver~ 
fs “FARMS FOR SALE” or “TO 
RENT™ will be accepted at the a. a but 
will be inserted in our REAL ESTATE MARKET. 
NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of any 
kind will be allowed under this head, thus mak- 
ing a small adv as noticeable as a large one. 
THE RATE for the “Farmers” Exchange” ad- 
vertising is only six cents a word each insertien. 





New York City 





LIVE STOOK 


REGISTERED CHESTER WHITE PIGS of both 
sexes, breed sows, service boars, best of breeding. 
A. A. SCHOFELL, Heuvelton, N Y. 


FOR SALE—Large Yorkshire pigs, Guernsey bulls, 
qoyines and calves. EDGAR PAYNE, Pem Yan, 








REGISTERED BERKSHIRE SWINE, both sexes, 
Prices reasonable. R. S. GRIGGS, Cranbury, N J. 


LARGE ENGLISH YORKSHIRE, choice stock, 
all ages. ROBERT EDDY, Cattaraugus, N Y. 


on eee mo LARGE YORKSHIRES, boar 
E. WEESE, Sidney, O. 


CHOICE BERKSHIRE PIGS, large type. A. J. 
REED, Clifton Springs, N Y. 


SOME SPLENDID SHORTHORN CALVES. wM 
KE. SUTTON, Windham, N Y. 


EGGS AND POULTRY 
Wh B 
Leghorns.» Bagh $3 per 100." EMPIRE POULTRY 
FARM, Seward, N Y. 
SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


CELERY PLANTS—Raised in rows by irrigation 
and heavy fertilization. Stocky plants with good root 
systems. Golden Self Bleaching, White Plume, Winter 
Queen, Giant Pascal and Golden Heart $1.50 per 1000, 
500 90c. We do not raise cheap plants. Re-rooted 
Plants (mass of fine new roots grown on the plants) 
shipped with mud on the roots in damp moss $2.50 
Per 1000) 500 $1.50. These are the best plants that 
can be grown. More cabbage plants ready next week. 
F. W. ROCHELLE & SONS, Chester, N J. (16 years 
vegetable plants exclusively.) 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS for July, August, Septem- 
ber planting. Runner and pot-grown plants. Leading 
varieties. Mail or express. Catalog free. HARRY L. 
SQUIRES, Remsenburg, N Y 


























FRUIT TREES, posers. blackberry plants, all 
leading varieties. than half agents’ prices. 
Catalog free. HARRY L. SQUIRES, Remsenburg, 
N ¥. 





CAULIFLOWER, CELERY, cabbage plants. Lead- 
ing varieties. Large cr small lots. Mail or express. 


Caplcs fre. HARRY L. SQUIRES, Remsenburg. 
N 








~ CELERY PLANTS—Golden Selfbleaching Winter 
lume and cauliflower 400 $1, postpaid $2 per 1000. 
ist fre. W. S. FORD & SON, Hartly, Del. 





Book on culture 


ee NG AND GOLDEN SEAL. 
Send for it. 


prices of oe ag roots free. 
a B. CONNER, B % 


NEW CROP CRIMSON CLOVER SEED now ready: 
amole and price furnished. JOHN J. ROSA, Mil- 
ford, Del. 








PATENTS 


PATENTS PROCURED OR FEE RETURNED. 
Free search and drawings. PATENT EXCHANGE, 
Jord’n Bldg, Washington, D C. 

MEN WITH  PATENTABLE IDEAS _ sprite 
RANDOLPH & CO, Patent Solicitors, Dept 258, 
Washington, D C. 











OUR HELP BUREAU 


MALE HELP WANTED 


ANTED—A traveling salesman. We have open at 
this time a position for a reliable and conscientious 
man of goed a appearance and fair education, who has 
confidence in his own ability to meet competition and 
=, to hy There is steady work and advance- 

man who can good. No peddlers. 

= “order-takers, or collectors need Lap oy | 
real your 

selling experience. Address BOX” oir Springfield, 











DO YOU NEED FARM HELP?—WWe have many able- 
bodied young men, both with and without farm ex- 
— 7 wish to work on farms. If you need 

good, steady, sober man, write for order blank. 
Ours is a philanthropic organization making no churge 
te employer or employee. Our object is to encourage 


Jews. THE JEWISH AGRICUL- 

FORA SOCIETY, 173 Second Ave, New York City. 

FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOK tells of about 300,000 

Positions in United States service. Thou- 

sands of vacancies every year. 4 is a big chance 

here for you, sure and generous » Mfetime empiloy- 

ment. Just for booklet 8- B22. No obligation. 
EARL Washington, c 








WANTED—Railway mati clerk-carriers and rural 
eatriers. Examinations soon. I conducted examina- 
tions. examination free. Write OZMENT, 
107-R, St Louis. 

WANTED—Railway mail clerks—Examinations every- 
where soon. $75 month. Sample questions free. 
FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept J 19, Rochester, N Y. 








MALE HELP WANTED 


UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT WANTS men 
and women over 18. $65 to $150 month Thousands 
appointments coming. Common —— sufficient. 
List of positions open free. Write immediately. 
FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept J 19, Rochester, N Y. 


GOVERNMENT FARMERS WANTED. Make $125 
monthly. Free living quarters. Write OZMENT, 
107-F, St Louis, Mo. 


SITUATIONS WANTED—MALE 








CITY MAN, bachelor, 41, some knowledge of 
horses, but very limited other country experience, 
wishes employment on scientifically managed farm. 
— learn management details. Small wages start- 
ing. Reference. ersonal interview suggested. 
ECONOMY, P O Box 206, Madison Square, N Y. 


AGENTS 





AGENTS—Red hot summer seller—coucentrated soft 
drinks—orangeade, grape, raspberry, etc. 7 nds— 
smal] package—enormeus demand. Ww hirlwind sales— 
astonishing profits. Get it quick—while it’s new. 
Write today for full particulars. AMERICAN 
PRODUCTS CO, 3067 Sycamore St, Cincinnati, O. 


OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 


102-ACRE FARM $3300, jew lake and famous 
resort. The altitude here is 0 ft, making this an 
unusually desirable na” ar all-year farm home; 
only a mile to large lake, 3% Miles to main line 
railroad; stream flows t it is a natural dairy 























or stock farm with loamy flelds cutting 40 tons hay 
and spring-watered pasture for 10 cows. 2-stery. 
8-room house, 60-ft barn, other buildings, insured for 
$2500; school and neighbors nearby! fruit for home 
use; produced an income of about $1000 last year and 
will do better; estate must be settled, hence low 
Price of $3300, part cash. Read details, traveling 
directions and @ Photograph, page 31, “Strout’s 
Farm Catalog * just out, copy free. E. A. STROUT 
FARM AG ENCY, Station 1096, 47 West 34th Street 
and 150 Nassau St, New York 

270 ACRES BLACK LOAM SOIL—170 level, 100 
rolling; % mile school, 3 miles station, churches, etc. 
Good 11 room house, 2 sets good ago 40 acres 
valuable timber, 50 prime apple trees, living stream. 
Price $6200 Essy terms. See W. I BEMENT SHER- 
MAN, Chautauqua Co, N Y. Free list, Ellis Bros, 
Springville, N Y. 

160 ACRES, 1 mile from Dresden. 25 acres timber, 
good soil 7 room house, barn 32x50 ft, and other 
out buildings. $50 per acre. CHARLES L. STULL, 


Dresden, O 








ONE OF THE BEST North Florida general farming- 





dairying farms cheap; 5] acres adjoin ing city. Write 
GEO L. COLBURN, Lake City, Fla 

FARMS IN CENTRAL NEW JERSEY are atill 
cheap—<dairy, grain, fruit Catalog. 


and poultry 
W. K. STARR, Princeton, N J. 


Have You Ever Tried It? 


in American Agriculturist’s 
Exchange department. Lots 
of our readers have, and have made 
money—are making it, now. With no 
work, either, except answering a few 
letters. Isn’t that “easy money”? Just 
look the advs in this week’s paper over. 
Haven’t you got something just like 
some of the things that are advertised, 
that you could sell just as well as your 
brother farmers can, Who are advertis- 
ing? 


Why Let Them Get It All? 


There may be a dozen people, in your 
own county, who would-be glad to buy 
some tooi, implement or piece of furni- 
ture that you have outgrown, but which 
would still gladly be used by lots of 
people. Most of the stuff in your attic 
and wood shed is a dead loss to you 
as long as it stays there. You will 
never use it again. Then why not seli 
it? American Agriculturist’s Farmers’ 
Exchange department is run for our 
subscribers. Lots of them are making 
money by advertising in it. 


It Will Make Money For You 


If you want help in preparing your 
advertisement, write our Advertising 
Department. 

American Agriculturist, 
315 Fourth Ave., New York City. 





—an adv 
Farmers’ 





potatoes and orders I receive. 


some more this fall. 


Waterloo, N. Y., Apr. 30, 1914 





Sold Whole Stock of 1200 Bushels 
and Orders Still Coming 


In answer to your request to continue my adv. 
columns of the American Agriculturist, will say that if I did I would have to 
hire @ secretary to do some of the answering to the inquiries that I get about 
There is something every mail. 
whole stock of over 1200 bu. since I sent my first adv. to you. 


I got more for my potatoes than dealers would pay me, and the people who 
bought them have done better than they could with a dealer. 


in the Farmers’ Exchange 


I have sold my 


We will do so 
LOUIS BURGESS. 








NEW YORK 
Hop Farmers Enthusiastic 


The start made by hops in N Y is 
very pleasing to growers. The growth 
of vine is excellent compared with a 
year ago, except possibly in some of 
the old yards: The appearance of 
mold is being held in check by spray- 
ing with sulphur, and since the 
heavy rains and hot weather the, vines 
have shot upward rapidly. The fol- 
lowing reports from hop growing 
centers of N Y to American Agricul- 
turist tell of local conditions only. 

Crop is about an average; more 
skip hills than last year.—[{W. R., 
South Valley, N Y. 

Vines compare very favorably with 
growth of 1913; prospects of final 
yield good, except in some old yards. 
Growers have checked mold by spray- 
ing vines with sulphur.—[L. W. G., 
Bouckville, N Y¥. 

Vines are looking good; every pros- 
pect of a fair yield, but acreage is 
much less than in 1913. Total crop 
will be short of former years. Most 
growers are spraying for the second 
time.—[E. T. M., Mineral Springs, 
N Y. 

Hops are making a good growth, 
arming out pretty well. Hops are 
better than last year. Some blue 
mold, but some are dusting with sul- 
phur.—[Cor, Constable, N Y. 

Since the heavy rains and hot 
weather for the past 10 days the 
vines have made good progress and 
might be said to be about as a year 
ago. Mold has made its appearance. 
{[F. B., Cooperstown, N Y. 

Vines more backward than a year 
ago. About 200 acres damaged by 
hailstorms. No more missing hills 
than was apparent in the spring. 
Prospects for yield trifle lighter than 
a year ago.—[J. T. K., Clayville, N Y. 

Never saw hops making a finer 
growth than during the past two 
weeks. Acreage remains about same 
as last year.—[H. T. D., Coble- 
skill, N Y. 

Hops in this locality are growing 
finely under favorable conditions. No 
more missing hills than were apparent 
earlier. Mold has appeared in some 
yards.—[D. L. R., Cobleskill, N Y. i 

As a rule hops do not look as good 
as a year ago. Few nice yards. There 
is no vermin or mold as yet.—[S. M., 
Worcester, N Y. 

Hops looking well, better than last 
year. No mold or vermin.—[D. A. 
T., Norwich, N Y. 


Our Representative—The editors of 
American Agriculturist are glad to an- 
nounce that our subscription represen- 
tative, F. J. Gabbey of Warsaw, N Y, 
will be in Cayuga Co during the next 
few weeks and wet commend him to 
the kind offices of our friends and sub- 
scribers. 

Fruit Growers’ Summer Meeting Soon 
—The N Y state fruit growers’ assn 
will hold it summer meeting and ex- 
cursion July 28-3L. A special train will 
leave Rochester at 1 p m on the 28th. 
Sleeper reservations must be made at 
once. Each person who plans to go 
must send.$5 to Sec E. C. Gillett of 
Fenn Yan as a deposit to be credited 
on the railroad ticket. Unless 100 such 
deposits are received by July 20, the 
excursion cannot take place, because 
the railway will not place a train with- 
out that many guaranteed passengers. 
Railroad fare from Rochester and 
back will be $14.99. 

Guesses on Grape Crop—lIn the 
Chautauqua grape belt 17 well-known 
growers submitted estimates to the 
editor of the grape belt for this year’s 
yield of grapes. The expression of 
opinion was from men representing 
nine towns. One man believed the 
crop would equal that of 1912 or 7528 
cars, eight informants believe the 
6000-car mark would be reached, 
while other guesses ranged from 4500 
to 6000. At no time during the sea- 
son will a price of less than $35 p 
ton be named in Welch grape con- 
tracts. That there may be a further 
stimulus to increase the acreage of 
grapes to the 1913 growers, the Weich 
grape company will contract for 1914 
during July and Aug and those who 
set out new grapes this year will 
be paid $5 p acre for the new acre- 
age. This will also be written in the 
1915 contracts. 


Potato Demonstration—A _ potato 
demonstration train will be run 
through N Y state by the N Y central 
railroad to carry the latest idea in 
potato culture to farmers. Experts 
from Cornell will lecture in the field 
by day and in the car with stereop- 
ticon, by night. The field demonstra- 
tions will be held as follows: July 23, 

to 11 a m, at the farm of M. J. 
Fryer of Oriskany; 2 to 4 p m, at the 
farm of S Je Kline of Floyd: July 
27, 2 to°4 p m, at the farm of B. 
Capron of Boonville. 


At Albany, N Y, fowls 16c p_ Ib, 
broilers 3Mc, ducks 15c, green onions 
85c p 100 bchs, timothy hay $20 p 
ton, veal calves 8%c p Ib, eggs 224%c 
p doz, radishes 75c p 100 bchs, lettuce 
1 p bbl, beets 2 p 100 bchs, peas 3 p 
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American Agriculturist 


New York Milk Market 


At New York, the market, after a @ 


droping week, stiffened up on Sun- 


day when a wave ‘of hot weather | 


broke. The dealers have been look- 


ing for this for some time. 


Pasturage conditions have 
favorable for’ pro- 
Owing to this fact 
and because of- the huge _ surplus 
which the dealers had to carry in 
June it is considered unlikely that 
the Borden company will pay a bonus 
for June milk. The contract rate ig 
considered to have represented the 
market value. The poor demand and 
a Iow buttér market made the load 
for the dealers a heavy one. The 
Borden rate of approximately 2%e 
P qt in the 26c zone for Grade B 
milk is considered to represent the 
market value at the present time. 

The receipts of milk and cream ia 
40-quart cans fer the week ending 
July 11 were as follows: 


surplus. 
been particularly 
duction this year. 


Milk Cream 
ee Oe ee 43,738 2,896 
Susquehanna ....... 6,791 336 
West shore cvceee 13594 . 14907 
Lackawanna ....... 71, 3,750 


N Y¥ C (long haul)... 96,526 3,883 
N Y C lines (short 





EE . tases. coors . are 61 
|) a ooes * ORD 6 BT 
Lehigh valley ... 38,888 2,742 
Homer Ramsdeil line 3,575 
New Haven ........ 5,911 21 
Pennsylvania ....... 8,480 450 
Other sources ...... 1,805 29 

Totals ........... 344,483 19,473 





New York Cheese Markets 


At Utica, N Y, July 13, there were 
good rains on several days the past _ 
week, and pastures are therefore in ex- 
cellent condition. Prices of cheese on 
the board Monday were %c higher 
than last week. The official transac- 
tions were: Small colored 2100 bxs, 
and small white 1400 bxs at 13% @ 
13%c. The ruling was 13%c. The curb 
sales were at 13%c. A year ago the 
curb ruling was 13%c. Two years ago 
it was14%c. The sales of butter Mon. 
day were 60 tubs at 27c. 


Country Produce Markets 

At Rochester, N Y, wheat $1 p bu, 
corn 85c, oats 44c, bran 26 p ton, mid-* 
dlings 29, beets 15c p doz bchs, carrots 

2c, green onions 12¢, cabage We p doz, 
green peas 150 p bu, spinach Ose 
cherries 5@6c p lb, strawberries 10c p 
qt, red raspberries 10c p pt, black 126 
Pp qt, fowls 20c p Ib, broilers 22c, un- 
washed wool 22c, timothy hay 18 p ton, 
gat and wheat straw 12, timothy seed 
3 25 p bu. 

At Buffalo, N Y, marrow beans $3.3 

p bu, red kidney 3.50, eggs 27c 
fowls 20c p Ib, ducks 18e, wax ee 

25 p hamper, green 2, beets 30c p doz 
behs, carrots 25c, parsnips 30c, cab. 
bage 6@7 p 100 hd, cucumbers 60c p © 
doz, lettuce lic, green peas 2@2.50 
bag, red raspberries 10 @ 15c p qt, blag 
10@ 14c, strawberries 10@15c, cherries — 





6@8c, huckleberries 12@13c, timothy © 


hay 16 p ton. 


Coming Events 
Orange Judd Week, August |  & & to be ate 
for reasons to appear in our next. 

Free Notice of all meetings is given in this coltumm= 
Help us to help you keep abreast of the times by send 
ing in the dates in your neighborhood im which the 
farm community is interested. 

Intern: al congress of farm women, Wichita, | ; 
Oct 14- 





National grange, Wilmington, Del. Nov Li- 
International live stock exposition, Ch 

Nor 28-Dee 
Apple show of International shippers’ seen, 

Boston, aug 54 
Soc of American florists, Boston, Aug 54 
Poultrymen’s convention, Mass agri col, 

July 
National dairy show, Chicago, Oct 23-38 ~ 


International dry farming congress, Wichita, 


Farmers’ national congress, Ft Worth, Tex, Oct 1 
Canadian industrial exhibition, Winnipeg, 


. July 
American poultry association, Chicago, Aug &- 
National fertilizer assu, Hot Va, July 15- 
Middle wes: 1 improvement committee, Hot 

Springs, Va. 7 lt 
National apple show. Spokane, Wash, 
American highway assn, Atlanta, Ga, Noe 


Assn of American agri col and exp sta, Wash- 
ington c, 


-D ns 
Nn good roads congress, Atlanta, Ga, $e 


Nations! assn, Thomasville, Ga, O 

al nut growers’ 

Am soc agri engineers, Chicago, Tl. Dec 
Sectional Farm Meetings 

Pa state college opens at state college, Pa, a 

Winter courses at Pa state college open, : 

Farmers’ week at Pa state college, Dec 29-Jan 

De state college opens at Newark 

Fall term N Y state college of agri, at Ithaca. 


opens. 
Farmers’ week. Ithaca. N Y, Feb 
Mercer Co board of agri field meeting, at Allen- 
town, 
Rural life week, Columbus, 0, A 
Alfalfa meeting, Allentown, N 
Farmers’ picinic, Clementon oa Camden, 


5 LY fm growers’ field meeting and e& 
ochester to Saratoga Springs, 5 
July 29, Lake Champlain July 30, Thousand } 


July 31. 

Farmers’ fal} festival. Coptosthe, 2 . 

Pa fruit growers’ =. Bendersville, 
mer echodl, z 


Paterson, 
Country iite owe monte. state oy Columbus, 


Farmers’ field day, New Dyanguesh, NI 
Harvest Home. Hampton. N 
Country life conference, colers Park, Md, 
Sussex pcmona iva Wn gz. 
Uuility pam oem cara: ineland, Fay 
Lycoming. fi 4 growers” asan. Wittanteut, Pa. 
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is begininng to fall off reducing the ¥ 
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biideunanie Tobacco Outlook 


Cigar leaf tobacco in Pa, O and N ¥ 


varies widely in condition and pros- 
pects. InN ¥ the start-off of the crop 
was much more auspicious than in Pa 
or O; ecco transplanted much ear- 
lier secured a good foothold. 
Farmers are expecting to harvest a re- 
markable rop this year on an acreage 
which in some local areas has been 
expend somewhat, and others re- 
strict htly. The tone of the re- 
pleis nerican Agriculturist from 
N Y al optimistic and anticipa- 
tions are running high, : 

Pennsylvania was not so lucky in se- 
curing od stand or an early start, 
but the growers have taken heart since 
the abundant rains have fallen and the 
crop grow in the field. The 
conditions in Lancaster Co are voiced 
by D. H. Landis in the following re- 
marks. Other local reports from there 
and othe ounties follow in the para- 

nhs Ww: 
ore he co crop of Lancaster Co 
is looking well, although it was de- 
jJayed by the dry weather in May, and 
also by some unseasonably cool weath- 
er. Warm, humid weather and the 
generous rains which have followed 
have given it a splendid start. During 
the last three weeks of June and the 
first week of July we have had fully 
5 inches of rainfall. This and a very 
reasonable suppy of rain during the 
remainder of July and August will as- 
gure us an unusually good crop of to- 
bacco. 

“A number of crops can be seen 
which will soon require topping, al- 
though the majority of them will not 


reach that stage before the latter part 
of July It is quite noticeable that 
more fertilizer was applied and more 
intelligence and care given to the 
cultivation of the crop in general, than 
has been the case of late years, which 
will not onlv be profitable to the grow- 
ers, but indicates that the standard of 
the crop as a whole will be raised. 

“A small percentage of Havana is 
grown, about the same amount as last 
year, principally in the Washington 
borough section and a fewothers where 
there is sandy soil, highly fertilized. 
Those sections thhave found it most 
profitable, especially as seedleaf grown 
there does not have the desired amount 


of body necessary to make a good 
cigar filler, during a season well sup- 
plied with rain. 

“The reduction of the acreage of to- 
bacco in Lancaster Co has been report- 
ed by some to be as high as 35%, pos- 
sibly with the design of boosting the 
cased tobacco market. At any rate the 
reducti« is certainly not over 20% of 
the acreage of the last few years. 
There ar sections of the county where 
the percentage of reduction is very 
much greater, especially in the south- 
ern end of the county, but the acreage 
there never was very ereat. While 


there are exceptions, of course, the 
greatest reduction is with such grow- 
ers who have found growing tobacco 
unprofitable Reduction of acreage in 
those portions of the county which 
have for years grown the bulk of the 
crop and grown it most profitably is 
slight.’ 

Ohio’s crops secured a late start be- 
cause of the drouth conditions, but 
farmers are not as badly off as the 
growers of heavy leaf tobacco in Va, 


Ky and other southern states. 


Due to the restricting of the sugar 
‘ beet acreage in Wis, a larger area will 
be planted to tobacco than ordinarily 


in some districts. Even with the early 
damage done by the cyclone in one 
large cigar leaf district, the area plant- 
ed to tobacco throughout the state is 


nearly as large as planted earlier, and 
Prospects are for an excellent yield. 
The fields in N E are spotted, much 
of the area being reset several times 
because of drouth during much of 
June. But‘acreage is larger than that 
of 1913, and rains of early July gave 


the crop the much needed'‘start, and 

it is yet possible to harvest another ex- 

cellent crop of tobacco in N E. 
Pleasing Outlook in New York 


Tobacco transplanted 10 days earlier 
than usual. Condition at this time very 





Promising. Increase in acreage over 
1913 about 15%.—[G. N. H., Baldwins- 
ville, N Y. 


_ Crop is making an excellent start. 
No increase in 


acreage. Never saw 
better proupects:—(e L. K., Camp- 
bell, N Y. 
Tobacco all set by July 1, good start 
and promise. About usual acreage.— 
[L, A. B., Granby, N Y. 


Tobacco are a will be 1-3 larger than 
last year, prospect for 2000 cases of to- 
bacco outside of the U pson planting in 
two townships Crop is looking fine.— 
[A. H., Baldwinsville, N Y¥. 

Local Pennsylvania Conditions 

The transplanting and resetting of 
the tobacco crop was completed. In 
June the stand is perfect and the crop 
&t this date never looked better.. The 
Weather is ideal for tobacco and it has 
made surprising growth in the past 


two weeks. The ocreage te is about 10% 
less than last year, but the prospects 
are 50% better.—{J. C. M., Horse- 
heads, N Y. ® 

Tobacco is nicely started and rains 
being frequent it is looking well, The 
crop is in much better condition than 
was the 1913 crop. of this date. Some 
Havana has been topped in Landis val- 
ley, and seed will be topped in a few 
weeks. The 1913 crop is nearly all in 
the packers’ hands, and they say it has 
good quality. The Havana of 1914 looks 
fine and if conditions remain favorable 
will furnish many pounds of excellent 
binder.—[G. D. L., Lancaster, Pa. 

A number of growers who did not 
intend to plant tobacco have done so 
since the excellent rains. Worms are 
working, but we expect to harvest an 
average crop. Prospects are good.— 
[D. A. S., Oxford, Pa. 

Tobacco looks good and the weather 
is ideal. More Havana seed grown than 
in some years. Acreage about \% less 
than last year.—-(W. L. F., Ephra- 
ta, Pa. 

Tobacco in tihs county is not in acre- 
age one-half what it used to be. Less 
is being grown this year than for years 
before. Dairying is paying better and 
receiving attention. That which is set 
in the fields has a good start. Recent 
showers have helped it.—[Cor., Knox- 
ville, Pa. 

Tobacco acreage in eastern Lancas- 
ter Co has been decreased about 25%. 
The condition of the growing crop is 
A me the early planting will 
be, owing to the excessive rain of late, 
of larger growth than usual. Late 
planting is in the best condition that it 
has ever been known for late planting. 
The eastern end of the county will 
show up as usual as the best in the 
county.—[J. S. W., Kinzers, Pa. 

Not much tobacco out; too dry.—[N. 
F., Oxford, 

Another dry season has started, and 
it looks as though we would have a 
short tobacco crop. Most of the fields 
are clean, but have needed rain.—[E. 
B., Carlisle, O. 


Frederick County Farm News 


A. LEWIS, MARYLAND 

Wheat harvest has been finished. 
First grain was harvested in the fields 
of Frank Spring. Every section of 
the county reports an excellent crop. 
The weather, while rather dry, has 
been favorable to wheat development. 
It is very rare to find a stalk which 
does not have a_  well-filled head. 
S. A. Shaver on the Johnson farm 
found several stalks of Stone wheat 
in full head with beards 5% inches 
long. Seme contained more than 100 
grains. G. W. Steele has splendid 
Potomac and Tennessee wheat. The 
heads are large and well filled. It will 
make 25 bushels to the acre. 

A car and a half of ornamental 
trees and shrubbery has been planted 
on the grounds of Hood college in 
Frederick. This season is regarded 
as extremely late for planting here, 
but the firm doing the work has had 
much experience and the trees planted 
a few weeks ago give promise of 
growing well. Rows of low shrub- 
ery designed completely to hide the 
railroad from view are planted along 
the north and the east sides. The lot 
of trees includes poplars without 
which no country home here was 
thought complete a half century ago. 
These trees reach ™ or 60 feet and 
are 4 to 6 feet in diameter. 


Long Island Farm News 


One of the most important agricul- 
tural meetings of Long Island farmers 
was that of Suffolk pomona grange 
recently held at Eastport. Jt was at- 
tended by over 300 progressive farm- 
ers and their families, representing 13 
county granges. A great deal of inter- 
est was taken in the plan to raise 
funds for the erection of a suitable 
building on the county fair grounds 
fcr the use of the grange in displaying 
exhibits and also for providing head- 
quarters for grangers and their fami- 
lies who attend the fair. 

Announcement was made that in ad- 
dition to the special grange prizes of 
$100, $75 and $50 offered by the fair 
association, there will be a collective 
grange exhibit by the pomona bureau 
of markets with W. P. Hartman in 
charge. It is planned td make this of 
special interest by showing in a practi- 
cal way the most approved methods of 
‘orting, packing and preparing produce 
for market. 

Fruit growing was another impor- 
tant topic discussed at this meeting. 
The speakers brought out facts to 
show how fruit can be raised profitably 
on Long Island, where there are thou- 
sands of acres of scrub land which 
could be made to blossom and provide 








a living. 
The Long Island railroad potato 
club has 17 contestants among the 


young men of the county this year. 
Exhibits will be made at Riverhead 
and Mineola fairs in the fall. 

Eckford J. Robinson has a fine 
patch of peanuts growing on his farm. 
Other experiments with this crop are 
reported on the island. The trials are 
being watched with interest. With a 
tate frost there is a fair chance for the 
nuts to mature, especially where sandy 
soil is used. Farmers were beginning 








to fear another drouth until last week 
when copious rains fell, giving growers 
a chance to set vegetable plants. On 
the north side preparations are being 
made for cauliflower this month, which 
is the planting time. Potatoes are 
standing well. A marked difference, 
however, is noted between Maine and 


home seed, the latter producing rather 
weak vines. It is a striking object 
lesson of the value of pure seed for 
best results. 

The long promised state road be- 
tween Quogue to Southampton looked 
for this year will not be built until 
next season. In the meantime the 
superintendent, Frank Downs, is im- 


proving the old road. Residents of 
Bayshore are enjoying a new concrete 
highway, the completed portion being 
a part of the Bayshore-Brookhaven 
state road. 


Good Roads Matters 


The fact that but two West Virginia 
counties have availed themselves of 
the opportunity to secure the use of 
state convicts for work on the roads 
has pfoved a great disapppointment to 
those who believed the new road laws 
furnished a partial solution of both 
road and convict problems. Berkeley 
county is using 20, and Pleasants coun- 
ty 30 convicts. It was thought the 
demand would exceed the supply, but 
the reverse has proved to be true. It 
is believed, however, that other coun- 
ties are awaiting reports of results in 





Berkeley and Pleasants. State Road 
Engineer Williams, who has spent 
considerable time looking over the 


work done, says the prisoners are well 
pleased and contented, that they are 
doing the very best kind of work, that 
the best of order prevails and that 
there has not been a single attempt to 
escape since the work started 

Attorney-Gen A. A. Lilly has sub- 
mitted an opinion in reference to the 
new road laws to Fred O. Blue, state 
tax commissioner. He holds that the 
county courts have no authority to 
pay, and cannot legally make pay- 
ments from county funds of the costs 
and fees of justices, constables, clerks 
and prosecuting attorneys in 
where persons convicted are required 
to work out their sentences on the 
county roads. 
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Send coupon for particula: 


Sacrifice List Free 
Send No Money 
Send Coupon 


Send for our sacrifice list — just 
ticulare of this special offer 
Examine the watch free. See for 
isa magnificent watch. Get all pa: 
sensationa! offer. Send coupon. 


Rebuilt Watches 


Enormous saving. Waltham, Illinois, 
Hampden, Kockfor naniton All styles. Thin 
mode All the world’s Lees high grade 
watches taken from pt and overstocked 
dealers. Rebuilt a our rahope. Direct to you at 
sacrifice prices. Examine t watch at our risk 
before paying us a cent. Send it back at our ex- 


me or use it 10 days free and get your money 
c re. 


out. Get - 
Not a cent a 
ourself that it 
culars of this 








Rebuilt f Free Sacrifice Coupon 





at [f= REBUILT WATCH COMPANY 


Dept.332S : Gentlemen : 
Please 











Keep Cool 
and 


Comfortable 


Don’t spend so much of 
your time cooking during hot 
weather; and your family will 
be healthier without the heavy 
cooked foods. 


Give them 


Post 
Toasties 


They’re light and easily 
digested and yet nourishing 
and satisfying. No bother in 
preparation—just pour from 
the package and add cream 
and sugar—or they’re mighty 
good with fresh berries or 
fruit. 


“The Memory Lingers” 














The New GREENWOOD LIME 
and FERTILIZER DISTRIBUTER 





PB. FEED—NO pag ny my CLOGGING 


to Ibs. 
sige Wit bat . waticky, lumpy, | heavy 


MFG.CO., Lawrence, Mass. 





Co. g Dept. 3325, 69 E. Madison St., Chicage 


send me latest list of 


69 East Fy sacrifice offers on guaranteed rebuilt 

Madison g Wate bes and all rticeulars of your 

Street ’ no money down ee shipment offer. 

Chicago f BRR 0000000 000s cnvececonenseneeeses seetee 
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2 Notable High School Books 


Soils and Crops 


An Agriculture for High, Agricultural, 
Normal and Other Schools in Which 
Agriculture Is Taught 


By THOMAS F. HUNT ano CHARLES 
W. BURKETT 





A new kind of high school book, writ- 
ten and published on the level of the 
high school mind. The book is also adapted 
for use in district schools for boys and 
girls between the ages of 14 and 18, 
Teachers who are using this book pro- 
nounce it 


THE MOST TEACHABLE AGRICUL- 
TURE EVER PRINTED. 


Each lesson contains a note to the teach- 
er and 15 paragraphs in which are de- 
veloped the ideas or set of ideas, set 
forth in the lesson. The authors have 
endeavored to lead the pupil from the 
simple and known to the unknown and 
complex. Many well-tried and interesting 
experiments have been supplied with sug- 
gestions as to how to conduct them. Il- 
lustrated with nearly 500 drawings and 


half tones. Printed on white superfine 
paper. 
81 A pages, 54%4x7% inches, cloth, net, 


By the same authors, 


Farm Animals 


is a companion volume 
to “Soils and Crops.”” The chapter head- 
ings are as follows: Sorting of animals; 
animals made useful; relation of animals 
to man; what plants t 
of animals ; food nutrients; some scientific 
terms in feeding; how food is digested; 
computation of rations; getting most from 
feeds; labor and speed; races of horses; 
exterior of the horse; training and edu- 
cating the horse; care and management 
of horses; feeding horses; the ox and the 
cow; breeds of dairy cattle; breeds of beef 
cattle; feeding for the dairy; feeding for 
beef; care and management of cattle; 
wool and mutton; races of sheep; feeding 
sheep; from wild hogs to useful breeds; 
hog management; feeding hogs; goats; 
bees; useful birds; eggs and the hen; in- 
cubation and brooding; winter e; pro- 
duction; varieties of poultry; ducks and 
geese; turkeys and guineas; secretion of 
milk; milk, its nature and character; 
milk production; dairy products; dairy 
farming; facing disease on the farm; 
meaning of disease; wounds and their 
treatment; common infectious diseases; 
bone and parasitic troubles; keeping 
animals healthy; farm butchering; mar- 
keting live stock and their products. 

Profusely illustrated, 54%2x7% inches, 
532 pages, cloth, —* $1.50. 

Sent to teachers al for ex- 
uulesiton with a ow to introduction, on 


request. 
Judd 
$45 Fourth Avenue New York, N. Y¥. 


“Farm Animals” 




















































‘Summer 
Feeding” Is 


Profitable Feeding| 


No matter, whether pasture is 

good or bad, thousands of the 
wisest “Gairymen—thoee who want more milk 
r cow—use International Sppetal Dairy Feed 
ee year “round, Puts new ! and energy in 





cows—i milk 
prowe.t their condition and “prolongs their 
ives and usefulness. International Special 
Dairy Feed means more milk at less cost 
Sagony other method of feedin, And thou- 
sands of dairymen have proved ed ft. 


INTERNATIONAL 


Special Dairy Feed 


is composed of ground grains, grain prodacta, 
cotton seed meal and mo! asses, scientifically 
d Re is nutritious, palat- 
able and and cually di Runs 15 to 16 per 
cent esides oe RR pt a we make 
pos. Horve an one poult woe the wane of 
of sahiskettioe, 
If your dealer congot supply you with Inter- 
national Feeds, send us his name on the cou. 
d we will see that you are supplied. 


Get This Great Book 

Gy Famous Stockmen 

have jos published a remarkable boo! 

ca. led "A oto Profitable Stock Feeting 

neainine pnetical articles by foremost men 

ller, Editor The Field; A. J. 

Iey < hog fame; avage, owner 

Wor sCham len tdine Mores an Patch 

5, and J. W. Bolte, poultey expert. From 

to cover this great book is packed with 

latest and best feeding information. It 

worth big money to every 





as well as samples 
. But you MUST 
ha the qoupon. Get 
now—it w 
ddress 


Mail This for the Great Book 


Send me a copy of “A Guide to Prethaite Stock 
Feeding’ and samples of your feeds, for which I 
send you the following information: 


Addr ves .. eovece 
I have......... head of milk cows. 
hogs...... -head of horses....... 
I am especially interested in 
ep vant = ..Horse Feed. 
Poultry Feed. 
Pectin in front of feed interested in). 
The name of the leading feed dealer in my town is 


- &) 


head of 


-head of poultry. 


Cow-Ease- 


Prevents ogi. 


KEEPS 
FLIES OFF 


Cattle and Horses 
and allows cows to feed in peace, making 
More Milk and More Money for you. 
clean, harmless liquid preparation, ap- 

| with a sprayer. Keeps cows in 
ote saves five times its cost in 


TRIAL OFFER 


is dealer cannot supply 
send us name and 

anal we wiil deliver 

iver and for a -9 

er, 


glen one orldrece a 
Ow. 
Satisfaction or Money Back. 
CARPENTER-MORTON CO, 
BOSTON, MASS, ad 














EASE and SPRAYVER tor 
applying. For West of Mis- 











how old the blemish, ©" 
af ay bs horse, or how many do 
ve tried and failed, use 
Fl eming’ 8 
Spavin and Ringbone Paste 
rantee—your money 
Sy ft doesn’ ’t make the horse 
go sound. ases cured by a single 45- 
minute a: plication --occasionally two re- 
red. res ne Spavin, Ringbone and 
ai bone, new and old cases alike. Not used 
on splint, curb or soft bunches. Write for 


Fleming’s Vest-Pocket 


Veterinary Adviser 
k on blemishes, and we send f 
PReed it before you treat any kind o 
‘amenees in horses. 192 pages, 69 illustra- 
a darably bound in leatherette. 
EMING BROS., Chemo, @ 
221 "Juion Stock Yards, Chicago, IB, 


DEATH TO f HEED ee NEWTON'S 


ph by ps, ingestion. Come the 
jon. Prevents 

etc. Beat Con- 

4 Worm Ex- 








THE GRAIN TRADE 


STANDARD GRADES WITH COMPABISONS 
LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN 





-—Wheat—, --Corn—, 


1914 1913 1914 1913 
Chicag 2 88% .61 
New York 8 95 5 69 


Boston § 73 
St 


Cash or 
Spot 


68 





the wheat market 
resistance, much of the 
time averaging nearly steady at the 
lower level of some weeks ago. The 
new crop was the chief topic of con- 
versation. Earlier estimates of the 
magnificent total were fortified by fur- 
ther government, state and private re- 
ports, this situation favoring bearish 
operations. But the market was stub- 
born, with some supporting influence. 
For one thing, the trade was closely 
watching rumors of possible rust dam- 
age in spring wheat territory. Further- 
more, came the gratifying adviaes of 
very large sales of wheat for early 
shipment abroad; coupled with this 
further intimations that the European 
crop is not of the best Additional rains 
in winter wheat territory served to hin- 
der threshing 
Corn prices were controlled chiefly 
by crop conditions, and while belief 
Was very general that harvest promise 
is excellent, trade were at the same 
time inclined to give some heed to 
reports of drouth here and there. 
The July government report placed 
the condition point better than 
10-year and the acreage 
ttle over illions}) somewhat 
than a ago 
prices 
emaining CIOSE€ 
35%e. The market 
llow other cereals 
report indicated a 
p acre and a -total 
200 million 
York, the opening of the 
No 2 red winter selling at 
p bu, No 1 spring $1, No 2 
winter SJ No yellow corn 
ec, standard o 4414c, No 2 white 
ye 67%¢, western spring 
in 100-lb to arrive $22 p 
middlings 25, red dog 


standard 
. linseed meal 33. 


GENERAL MARKETS 


Unless otherwise stated, quotations in 
all instances are wholesale. They refer 
to prices at which the product will sell 
from store, warehouse, car or dock. 
From these country consignees must 
pay freight and commission charges. 
When sold in a small way to retailers 
or consumers an advance is usually se- 
cured 


At Chicago, 
showed more 


rs 


one 
average 
105 n 
year 
showed little 
to 37c p 


was 


change, 
bu and 
inclined 
The govern- 
yield of 1. 
production 
bus 
New 
und 
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coarse 


ly 
Sacks, 


oil 





Apples 

Better crop of apples than last year 
but not nearly as good as in 1912. 
Very few in our locality trim or spray. 
Not enough raised to ship outside.— 
[A. E. S., Smith Creek, Mich. 

At New York, very few fcy new, 
hand-picked apples are arriving. Lib- 
eral receipts of windfalls are ruling 
low and irregular at 25c@$1 p %-bbl 
bskt, or 25@75c p bu. 

Beans 
York, trade in beans is 
light, prices ruling generally steady. 
Marrow are quoted up to $4.90 p 100 
Ibs, medium 3.70, pea beans 3.65. 
Dried Fruits 

At New York, a little more activity 
is noted in dried fruit, fey evaporated 
selling up to 12c p lb, choice 10%c, 
common 9c. October prime cannot 
be had under 7%c, Nov 6%c, chops for 
future delivery 1% @2c for prime in 
bbls, f o b state. 

Eggs 

At New York, market is unchanged, 
high qualities are nominally firm in 
their continued scarcity. Best grades 
obtainable are meeting a moderate de- 
mand, while medium and lower grades 


At New 


are urgently offered at irregular prices. 


Fancy fresh gathered are quoted up to 
about 25e p doz, firsts 2i%c, near by 
hennery eggs 21@29c, duck eggs 25@ 
6c, European 17@17 ec. 
Fresh Fruits 
At New York, southern peaches 
@$2 p carrier, or 40@60c p bskt, 
ims $1.25@1.50 p carrier, cher- 
8-lb bskts selling at 
5@S8ec p qt, straw- 
blackberries 3@6c, 
raspberries 3@7c, huckleberries 10@ 
l4c, gooseberries 4@12c. 
Potatoes 
New York, with 
in supply of new potatoes the 
has rapidly worked, lower. 
first of this week were 
bbl, Jersey and 
southern No 
1.75@2, culls 
Ice 1.15 


Te 
Ga pli 
ries 6: @14c p lb, 
25@75c, currants 
berries 7@16c, 


At the heavy in- 
crease 
market 
Long Island the 
quoted at $3.50 G@ 4 p 
Delaw are 3.25@3. 

50@4 p bbl, 
1.50 @1.75, Jersey 
p bskt. 


75, 
southern 
sweet 


Hay and Straw 
At New York, arrivals of hay are 
gradually cleaning up, especially top 
qualities of large. baled timothy hay, of 
which the stocks are now light. From 
No 2 downward the movement is rath- 
In large bales timothy hay is 


er slow 


sold up to $22 u ton, No 2 29, No3 a, 
fcy light clover mixed 19.50, No 2 15.50, 
clover 18, rye straw 15, oat 10. 

Onions 

Acreage of onions light,. about 100 
acres. Slight increase over that of last 
year.. Stand is generally good and 
growing conditions-excellent, The crop 
looks good.—[S. B. C., Napanee, Ind. 

Onion crops look very poor at pres- 
ent. Because of so much rain, some 
of the fields are abandoned after two 
cultivations. Weeds and grass getting 
the start and some fields too wet to 
work. On sandy soil the maggot is 
doing damage. About 80% of a stand 
on most fields. On deep muck soil 
that has not. been flooded onions look 
fine.—[F. R., Ravenna, Mich, 

At New York, onions are meeting a 
fair outlet considering the time of 
year; about steady prices rule, al- 
though some poor onions are selling 
at low figures. Bermuda are quoted 

$2 @ 2.50 p cra, Tex_yellow 2.25 @ 

. Ky 3.253@3.; i) p 70-1b bag, Va 
and Md yellow 2.25@3 p bskt, red 2@ 
Jersey red 2.25@2.75, Jersey 
do, white 2@3 p bskt, L I 

2.25 @ 2.50, ~ Spanish 5@6.50 


2.75, 
yellow 
yellow 
p cra. 
Poultry 

At New York, live fowls have been 
rather dul] and weak of late, holders 
generally asking about l7ec p Ib. 
Roosters have been quoted slow up 
to 12c and broilers sold at 17@2l1c. 
Turkeys, fresh-killed, are not meet- 
ing much. of an inquiry at 17@18c, 
fresh-killed fowls 14@19c, spring 
ducks 11@16c, old ducks 12@138c, 
prime white squabs $1.25@3.75 p doz, 
milk-fed broilers 16@2lc, corn-fed 
16 @19¢c. 

Vegetables 

At New York, wax or green beans 
are selling at 25@75c p bskt or bag, 
beets and carrots $1@2.25 p bag or 100 
bechs, southern sweet corn Wec@$1.5V0 
p cra, Jersey $1@2 p 100 ears, state 
and Mich celery 10@50c p doz bchs, 
cabbage $1.50@3 p 100, southern lima 
sold up to $22 p ton, No 2 29, No 3 17, 
mushrooms 75c@$1.50 p bskt, state 
peas $1.25@2 p bskt or bag, Fla pep- 
pers $1@2 p bx, white squash 50c@$1 
p bbl, yellow crookneck 75c@$1.50, 
white turnips 50@75c p 100 bchs or 
bbl, rutabagas $1@1.25, tomatoes 50c 
$1.25 p carrier. 

Wool 

The wool market continues in a 
healthy condition, and although sales 
are now not large from first hands, the 
few clips of fleece wools have sold at 
steady prices. On the Boston market 
a few dealers have offered Ohio me- 
dium fleece at 28c in original bags, and 
for unwashed delaine they are asking 
29@30c. Demand for Mich fleece has 
been very light, %-blood being ob- 
tained at 27c. Offerings of wool in St 
Louis have not been very heavy, ar- 
rivals keeping cleaned up well. Some 
offers have been made on the basis of 
26% @27c in round lots of 4% and %, 
rejections out. A few transactions in 
northern Cal wool are reported at Bos- 
ton at 24@25c p lb in the grease, In 
the country or primary points in Mont 
a few thousand lbs have been sold, one 
purchase of fine medium wool being 
reported up to 21%c. Ohio is the chief 
stamping ground for fleece wool buyers 
now and as high as 26%c has been 
paid for medium wools to the farmers. 





Potatoes Make Good Start 


{From Page 7.] 

looking fine; late spring potatoes 
planted late are just coming up and 
need rain.—[S. W. W., East Aurora, 
N Y. 

Potato crop in this part of Long 
Island looking very well. Rains have 
been abundant, plants healthy and 
strong, acreage normal but season 
late.—[L. H. H., Orient, N Y. 

Potato acreage normal, ground in 
good condition at planting time but 
late when planted.—[S. J. C., Fish- 
ers, N Y. 





Too Much Rain -has made the 
ground unworkable in some places, 
and even endangers growing crops or 
those ready for harvest. However. 
more or less drouth in May ana 
June mide soil dry so that it can 
carry more moisture than usual. It 
takes only the slightest incline to 
carry off surplus water on top of the 
land, A little work with shovel or 
hoe may open up natural channels, 
or remove obstructions in slopes and 
runways, so as to run off much 
water that otherwise would be injuri- 
ous. Clogs made of board and 8 or 
12 inches square, attached to their 
noofs by wire clamps, will enable 
horses to go onto sod too wet to bear 
them up without this device. A team 
can thus be used to plow long fur- 
rows for surface drainage. Some 
work and a little ingenuity will get 
rid of a vast quantity of surface 
water. An occasional furrow in wet 
soil will help it to dry out. Where 
crop has been removed or spoiled, if 
the land is replowed or harrowed as 
soon as it is dry enough, sow it to 
millet or plant not to thickly to corn, 
and a good lot of fodder may be got 
off before frost. 
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| HowtoGetLumber 
at Mill Prices =. “w° 


us. We 

will send 
you our prices which will surprise you, 
Mill prices on bright dry lumber shipped di- 
rect from our Yellow Pine mills. Prices far 
below what you would pay locally. 

Lumber of a better quatity than 
usually sold from the retail lumber yard. Get 
our prices on small orders as well as large ones, 
See the savings. The capacity of our Yellow 
Pine millsisover75 million feet perannum, and 
we carry a stock of over 25 million feet of dry 
lumber from which to fill orders. All goods 
shipped for free inspection. 

Post yourself 


Home Owners on mill prices 
Carpenters yor jcc 
Contractors 


wholesale prices 

on all material to 

you. Special bills sawed out. Get our esti- 
mate before you place your order. 

. W. We can furnish Door: 
Mill or Sash, Trim, Moulding 
Porch Work, Hardwood Flooring and every- 
thing that goes into your building. 


Club Orders We ship to two or more 


parties whenever _ re- 
quested. You can club with your neighbors and get 
carload rates. Big saving on small orders, 


Send No Money! 


We will ship direct to any vee nsible 
party on approva You can unl inspect 
every piece of the shipment before paying. us a cent, 


Write Today Write to us now for 


full particulars. We 
can save you money and furnish you with guar- 
anteed grades of lumber. Your name on e postcard 

will bring our mill price to you, and all articulars 
of our liberal method of doing business. Write e today. 


Home Lumber & Supply Co, 
343 S. Dearborn St. Dept.332S, Chicago 
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ABSOLUTELY FREE 


Absolutely reliable advice 

about electric lighting plants 

for farms is contained in our 
new booklet. It tells all about 
the new, simple and inexpensive 


*Hiprape Exide” 
Electric Plant Unit 


that is bringing to agricultural districts 
the best lighting in the world, without 
trouble or heavy expense. The book 
will explain everything you want 
to know. It's free—your copy is ready, 
send for it today. Write the office nearest 
you. 


THE ELECTRIC 
STORAGE BATTERY CO. 


PHILADELPHIA 
~S 
x 


New York, Boston, 
St. Louis, Cleveland, 
Atlanta, Denver, 
Detroit, Rochester, 
San Francisco, Toronto, 
Portland, Ore., Seattle, 

Los Angeles, Chicago, 








AMERICAN } 


CREAM 


SEPARATOR 


A SOLID PROPOSITION to send fully 
Qverenteed, a new, well made, easy 
running, perfe t skimming separator 
jor $15.95. Skims warm or cold 
milk; making heavy or light cream. 
The bow! is a sanitary marvel, easily 
cleaned. 

Absolutely on Approval. 

Gears thoroughly protected. 
Different from this picture, which 
illustrates our large capacity 
machines. Western orders filled trom 
Western points. Whether your 
dairy is large or small write for our 


handsome free catalog. Address: 





AMERICAN SEPARATOR CO. canbe a mY 








Cider Presses Write cE 
You can earn money wher- , 
ever apples wee if youown ‘ , 9. 
a Monarch. Monarch i 
ets all the Fhe 
ave satisfied custom- 
ers. We also make 
apple-butter cook- 
ers and evaporators, 


A. B. Farquuan Co., Le. 
Box 131, Your, Pa. 
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LIVE STOCK MARKET 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOB BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAB AGO 














ttle Hogs — -~ Sheep 

Tie tois T914 1913 1914 1913 
Per 100 Ibe 

thic $9.50 $8.85 $8.85 $9.30 $6.00 $5.35 
- a 75 8.05 - 5.00 am 
New Yor 9.00 8.95 “9.50 5.00 5.00 

te ° 9.00 8.90 9.25 5.50 5. 
.-o 8.55 8.20 9.00 5.50 4.75 
—. 20 875 885 9.15 5.50 5.25 
At Chicago, medium grade steers 
have advanced somewhat, and steers 
selling about $9 p 100 lbs have recent- 
iy scored a gain, while those selling 
under 8.25 have met a depressing in- 
fluer in the receipts of Texas cattle. 
Yearlings aré getting good action, 
claiming 8.25 or better, with a few 
quoted up to ¥. Trade at other western 
markets has been of considerable in- 
fluence here in Chicago recently be- 
cause of the erratic shipments from 


other packing points to this place. 

Good cattle have been looking up, 
1500 to 1600-1b steers when of the right 
quality selling at $9.30@9.50. However, 
the supply of these is very light. On 
the Chicago markets arrivals of cattle 
in June were about 176, head, 
which, with the exception of 1912, were 
the smallest receipts for that month in 
many years. With the exception of 
May it was the lightest one month’s 
supply of cattle of the year. Receipts 
for the first six months of this year 
at Chicago totaled 1,121,000, against 
1,195,000 last year, and 1,281, in 
1912. The half year’s receipts, just 
past, were the lightest in over a dec- 
ade. 

The hog market has been looking 
upward, early July sales being record- 
ed at a little better than 8%c p Ib for 
top price, and close to 8c for the low- 
est. Of late the increase in common 
to fair heavy weights has been marked. 
The average price of $8.55 p 100 lbs 
early in July was the highest since 
May 22. 

Light receipts of sheep and lambs 
have been a sustaining factor in the 
market. Western sheep have been ar- 
riving in more liberal supply, fair to 
best handy-weight western yearlings 
$5.95@6.65, western wethers 4@5.85, 
ewes 2.50@5, lambs 7.75@9, native 


yearling recorded at 6@7.40, ewes 
2.25 @ 5. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS 


New York Boston Chicago 
oF 
1914. ° 21% Fo 26% 


3.. 27 26% 

1912.. 27 28% 25 
25 26 23 

Butter 
monthly statement of the asso- 
warehouses shows that stocks 
cold storage plants on July 1 
43,173,500 Ibs; this compared 
with 16,229,000 in 46 plants on June 
1, = 42,084,900 in 45 plants on July 
, 1913. 

At New York, fresh stock is not ar- 
riving in such liberal amounts as 
earlier in the season, but prices have 
held about steady. Choice cmy but- 
ter sold up to about 27\%4c p Ib, firsts 
24@26c, state dairy 20@26c. 

At Chicago, most of the demand 





. ket Monday 





for choice butter is for that which 
sells at about 26c p Ib although a 
fraction more is sometimes obtained. 
There is also a fair inquiry for but< 
ter selling below 24c. 

At Elgin, Ili, July 13, all cmy but- 
ter sold today at 27%c p Ib. 

At Columbus, dairy butter 18c p Ib. 

At Cincinnati, emy 30c, dairy 19¢. 

At Cleveland, emy 29c, dairy 22c. 

At Pittsburgh, emy 30c, dairy 19¢. 

At Albany, cmy 28c, dairy 27c. 

At Philadelphia, cmy 30c, dairy 24c. 

At Buffalo, cmy 28c, dairy 25c. 

At Rochester, cmy 

Cheese 

At New York, primary markets 
such as Cuba, Utica and Watertown 
have quoted cheese about 4c lower, 
but prices have been firmly main- 
tained in this market. White is still 
leading in demand and most of the 
business is at 14%c lb. Fresh 
Poti sell up to 15%4c, skims 10@ 

1c. 

At Chicago, dealers report a quiet 
business in cheese. Twins are quoted 
up to l14c p lb, daisies 144%c, young 
America and longhorn 15c. 

At Cuba, N Y, July 10, there were 
600 bxs of cheese sold on this mar- 
ket to-day at a ruling price of 14%c 
pd Ib 


Eastern Live Stock Markets 


At New York, Monday, July 13—The 
selling range for last week was: Steers 
$7.25@10.15, oxen 5.75@8, bulls 5@8, 
cows 3@7.5v, veals 7@12, buttermilks 
6@7.50, yearlings and grassers 5.50@ 
7. Milch cows were quoted easier at 
30 @ 85. 

Steers averaging 774 to 1535 lbs, sold 
today at $7@10.65 p 100 Ibs, outside 
figures for 21 fcy stable-fed Pa, 1535 
lbs average. Bulls sold at 5@8, fcy Pa 
bull, 950; 2 stags at same price; cows 
sold at 3.50@7, a few tops at 7.40@ 
7.50, veals 9.50@12, small bunch at 
12.25, culls 7@9, buttermilks 6.50 
@ 7.50. 

Selling range for last week was: 
Sheep (ewes) $2.50@5.25, lambs 7@ 
9.75. Today there were 49 cars of stock 
on sale. Sheep were in fair demand 
and steady; lambs were steady for top 
grades; medium to good 15@25c low- 
er; about all sold. 
sheep sold at $3@5.25 p 100 lbs, ordi- 
nary to choice lambs at 8.25 @9.75. Top 
price for Ky lambs 9.75, W Va 9.50, Va 
9.40, N Y 9, Pa 8.75. 

Prices on hogs were 15@25c higher 
today. Heavy to light weights sold at 
$9.25 @9.50 p 100 lbs, roughs at 8. 

At Pittsburgh, the beef cattle mar- 
was active and higher, 
choice beeves selling up to $9.60 p 100 
lbs. Total receipts of beef cattle were 
80 cars. Good 1300 to 1400-lb steers 
sold at 9.20@9.40, medium to good 1200 
to 1300-1b steers 8.35@8.75, tidy 1050 to 
1150-lb steers 8.50@8.75, fair to me- 
dium 1000 to 1100-lb steers 7.75@8.10, 
fair 900 to 1000-lb steers 7.25@7.35, 
common 700 to 900-1b steers 5.75@ 7.10, 
rough, half-fat 1000 to 1300-lb steers 5 
@7.15, common to good fat oxen 4.50 
@7.10 fat bulls 5.25@7.25, cows 4@ 
5.50, heifers weighing 700 to 1100 Ibs 
5.60@7.85, bologna cows 3.60@3.85. 
Total receipts of calves were 1000 
head, selling at 8@11. Hogs were high- 
er again -Jonday, heavy weights selling 
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The moisture supply this season tu 
date has been quite uneven in its dis- 
tribution. Farmers in the lower Mis- 
Sissippi basin and on the South Atlan- 
tic coast do not need to be reminded 
that they have enjoyed far less than 
& normal rainfall. On the other hand 
Texas and the southwest, together with 
the region of the Great Lakes and 
West yard into the Dakotas, have been 
more than generously supplied. The 
thoompanying map, furnished us 

rough court of chief of the 
Weather bureau, United States departe 





Seasonal Rainfall Unevenly Distributed 


_there were 8 inches less than the nor- 


ment of agriculture, shows the depar- 
ture of precipitation from normal dur- 
ing the four months, March 1 to June 
29, 1914. The shaded portions show 
excess, the unshaded deficiency. The 
black lines with figures in shaded por- 
tions show in inches excess Over nor- 
mal p itation; and in the unshaded 
portions, it will be noted, for example, 


mal rainfall during the four months in 
southern Illinois, Missouri, in much of 
Georgia, South Carolina. The Pacific 


Common to choice + 


at 7.25 p 100 Ibs, medium 9.30, heavy 
weights and Yorkers 9.40. re- 
ceipts of hogs were 45 double decks 
and sheep 30 cars. Sheep were steady, 
selling at 4@6.25, lambs 6@9. 

At Buffalo, butcher cattle sold Mon- 
day about 10c p 100 Ibs higher than 
the previous Saturday, July 11. Good, 
heavy fat steers were 25c higher, and 
the best heavy Canadians sold at $9.25 

9.50. Butchering steers were quoted 
at 840@8.85, heifers 6@8.25, stockers 
6.25 @ 7.50, bulls 5.50@7.25. Total re- 
ceipts of beef animals were 4(00) head, 
of hogs 9600, mixed, medium and York- 
e: hogs sold at 9.40 p 100 lbs, pigs and 
light weights 9.590. Receipts of sheep 
and lambs were 2000 head, top prices 
being about 9.350 p 100 lbs, wethers 6.25 
5.50, ewes 5.50 downward, yearlings 
7.50@8. 








SHEEP BREEDERS 
SGA lVwnrti0k[y))79§. 


illmore 


ARMS 


are offering from their flock of 
DORSET HORNED SHEEP 


@ few extra good two and three-year-old rams 
and a number of yearlings, and can supply 
good show flock. We are now ready to book 

for any of these sires. for spring de- 
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livery. Can supply small flocks of ewes at 

various ages. Prices reasonable. For further 

Darticulars, address Z, 
Cc. T. BRETTELL, Mer. ZY 


g Beanington, ermont 
Z MQM AM MAD HHHAPFAFTAE_A—_—_, 


S 

SHROPSHIRE RAMS 
We have some one and two shear rams of the best 
breeding. Good enough to head any flock. Also choice 
Hampshire pigs Prices reasonable 
ARTHUR 8S. DAVIS - CHILI STATION, N. Y. 


Pinehurst Shropshires 


We are offering very choice Ewes and Rams for founda- 
tion stock, also fitted flocks for State Fairs—it pays 
to buy the besi. Send for catalogue. 


Henry L. Wardwell, Bor 10, Springfield Center, N. Y. 


NIAGARA - STOCK - FARM 


Choice Shropshires and Southdowns, for 
show and breeding 
J. C. DUNCAN, Mgr., - 


POULTRY 


Prepare for Winter Eggs 


Our pullets are bred from 200-egg strains and lay all 
winter. Barred Rocks, 8S. C. Leghorns, R I Reds and 
White Wyandottes, four months old pullets. Septem- 
ber delivery at $8 a dozen if reserved now. 6 weeks 
old chickens $5 per dozen, delivered at any time. 
Eggs 90% fertile. 15 for $1.00 deliv 

R. J. GIBBONS - MT. HOLLY, N. J. 
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both sexes, 
LEWISTON, N. Y. 
BREEDERS 











Single Comb White Leghorns exclusively. Cock- 
erelg with a breeding record of 200 eggs and over per 
yearon both sides. Pedigree furnished with every one; 
also choice year hens now at $1.50 each. Scotch Col- 
lies all ages. Send for literature. Cloverdale Poultry 
Farm, F. J. De Hart, Prop., Box 103, Cortland, N. Y, 


Tiron Teles yes> 1000 superior chicks 
capes and ducklings 
hatched daily. 17 varieties, Leghorns, 

4 ) Rocks, Wyandottes, keds, Runners, Pekins; 





and Italian Bees and Queens. Order early 
Catalog and price x 


Eighth season. 
Box A, Newark, N 


free. The Deroy Taylor Co., 





Brown Leghorns sis: Gost 


Exhibition and utility, the farmer's kind; large birds, 
good winter layers, reasonable prices for stock, eggs 
and chicks. Satisfaction guaranteed. Circular. 

WARD W. FRANKFORD, DEL. 


Utility S. C. White Leghorns 


Selected yearling hens $1 each, $90 per 100. Healthy, 
vigorous and excellent wiater layers. 
GEQ. FROST, LEVANNA, CAYUGA CO, N. Y. 


THE FARMER’S BUSINESS HEN 
Best general purpose fowl. Heavy winter layers. 
White Orpington eggs and baby chicks. Quality right. 
. A SQUARE DEAL guaranteed. 
R. Stevens, Route 15, Lyons, N. Y. 


DASEY, ° 








Prices reasonable. 
KNAPP-WYCKOFFE S. C. W. 


LEGHORNS &nch "Day-oud chicks and sens 
Catalogue free. F. M. DAVIS, R. D. No.l, Cincinnatus, N.¥ 
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SWINE BREEDERS 


BERKSHIRES 


Now booking orders for spring pigs of the best of 
type, breeding and quality. Animais with lots of 
good blood back of them and plenty of type for 
any herd. Also have a number of very choice fall 
pigs for sale of the popular families, which are 
going to make winners. Write for prices and 
descriptions 

rOMPKINS FARM - LANSDALE, PA 


Oe wy 


BERKSHIRE 
March and April Pigs 


comprising the blood off Champion Rival, Masterpiece, 
Premier Longfellow, Berrytown Duke. Highwood Duke. 























Sows $15.00. boars $12.00. 

ELKTON FARM, - ELKTON, MD 
Penshurst Berkshire 
OREREL LAH e HENNA TREN UN OA Cc ORRErERS eeennenD 

Prize winners of size and quality. Good 
stock of all ages for sale. Several ex- 
cellent boars, ready for service. Ayr- 


shires and Jerseys. All heavy producers. 
PENSHURST FARM, NARBERTH, PA. 


BERKSHIRES 





Breeding, size and finish. Booking orders for May 
and June pigs. All pedigreed stock, comprising the 
blood of Masterpiece. Sows $12, boars $10. GREEN 


John A. Miller, Prop., Nazareth, Pa 





ACRE FARM, 

Hd H 26 strong, vi 
Prolific Berkshires 126. *7on* , ytormus 
the large, smeoth, early maturing kind. 
Spring pigs. sows and Boars for service, 
sows, show animals. Hood Farm Jerseys lead for large 
yearly production. Writé for what you want or come 
and se¢ the herd. HOOD FARM, LOWELL, MASS. 


Large Berkshires at Highwood 


Selected animals, all ages, for sale 
large Berkshires with extreme length, 
is noted for the prolificacy of its sows 


H. C. & 8. B. HARPENDING, - DUNDEE, N. Y. 
CHOLERA IMMUNE 


BERKSHIRES BREEDING STOCK 


Large—Prolific—Fancy Type. All Ages—Attractive Prices 
OAKWOOD FARM, Newburgh, N. Y., R3 


Hinchey Homestead Offers for Sale 
3 Berkshire boars and 2 sows, born March 27th, 1914, 
sired by Highwood Masterpiece 3ist and out High- 
wood Belle 108th. These pigs are extra fine. Price $15 
each. W. 8S. HINCHEY, P. 0. Box 729, Rochester, N.Y 


BERKSHIRES 


March and April pigs. An extra good lot, best of brevding 
Also one gilt bred May farrow. T. J. KERR, Collins, N. Y. 





We have the 
and our herd 














: Booking orders for May pigs out of 
Berkshires sows of Masterpiece. Baron Duke 
50th and Lee breeding. By am outstanding Premier 
Longfellow and Handsome Lee boar; | bred gilt 
H. S. TILBURY, Rt 2, Owego, Tioga Co., N. ¥ 





ay 


Lakeview Farm Berkshires 
One hundred Spring pigs of that well known type of fancy, 
large hoge that pleases every customer. We want you for one 
A. J. STAPLETON, Wilbraham Rd, SPRINGFIELD, MASS 


O. I. C. PIGS 


Now ready for shipment. An especially fine lot of 
young boars. Quality A-1. Silver strain. The kind 
that pleases. F. C. WHITE, CINCINNATUS, N. ¥. 


O. I. C. PIGS FOR SALE 


Those that have won blue ribbons at Hogestown stock 
show $10 each. Also a Holstein bull calf for $40 
All stock registered. C. E. CASSEL, Hummelstown, Pa 


CHOICE O. L C. SWINE 
FOR SALE, both sexes, best of breeding, large and 
prolific. Young stock a specialty. 

ED. COPLIN, - - PLEASANTVILLE, 0. 


Registered O. I. C. Swine 


and Dairy Shorthorns for sale. March pigs of both 
sexes now ready to ship. 25 years a breeder of Short- 
horns and OIC’s. Geo. L. Marvin,Andover,Ashta.Co.,0. 


Registered O.1.C. and Chester White Pigs 
Best strains, prices right. No stock for sale at pres- 
ent. Booking orders for spring delivery. 

BUGENE P. ROGERS - - WAYVILIE, N. Y. 


Selected Poland Chinas 


We have some highly bred ten and twelve weeks old 
pigs for sale at $10 each. Write early if you wish to 
purchase. Heretofore we have been unable to fill orders. 
E. C. BRILL - : STEWARTSVILLA, N. J 























MOYERS 8. C. W. Leghorns and Indian Runner ducks. 
Here are some bargains for July—baby chicks $8 per 
1 Ib. breeding cockerels (beauties) 

Se each by the setting or 
- FORT PLAIN, N. ¥. 





SILVER CAMPINES, 
WHITE ORPINGTONS, ANCONAS 





Prize stock. Extraordinary layers. Eggs, Chicks. 
ALGONQUIN FARMS, BR. F. D.1, Amesbury, Mags. 
NOW TAKING ORDERS 


Oo 
for S. C. Brown and White Leghorn cockerels at $1 
each from big winter laying strain that cannot be 
beat for vigor and eggs. Guaranteed pure bred. 
M. F. BOLT, e CINCINNATUS, N. Y. 


SWINE BREEDERS 
Duroc Jersey Pigs id. aired Geo 


— Wonder 111. Dap bes cqpely os =r. 
and register rm. \ ces reason ‘ 
SCUDDER BROS. R. D. 3, EL » N, ¥. 








Alfalfa Lodge Yorkshires 


Large English, white, short-nose type. sale 
boar pigs, superior quality, fair prices. It is not 
what you , but what you get that counts. 

J. G. CURTIS Box 272 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

WILLIAM BAHE & SON 
ONONDAGA HILL STOCK FARM 
Dealers in Large and Improved Yorkshire Swine. 
Best on earth. ONONDAGA HILL, N. Y 


MULEFOOT HOGS 


Oldest breeder in the State. Ped stock for sale 
SAMUEL JOHNS, Box 198, WILMINGTON, O. 


TAMWORTH SWINE 











Great size, easy feeders, deep sucklers, careful mothers 
and most prolific of all breeds.Quality of bacon unsur 
passed. Circular free. W. Morton, Russeliville, Ky. 





SHELDON FARM 


Registered Duroc Pigs of Both Sexes. Bred Sows, Ser- 
vice Boars. Best of tak C_E.Barnes,Oxford.N.Y. 
Congo Farm Durocs best, blood vof 

oterimarion Resick W. Dunlen, Bors. Kingston O 


Vv 





MULE FOOT HOGS 


Rest quality, registered stock. Prices right, 
BURKETT BROS., - COLUMBUS, 0. 





Durocs 15 bred sows and gilts bred 


for . Bred to 
our 700 to 900-lb. boars 
March pigs. pairs or single, heal and thrifty, Ready 
to ship. C. J. McLAUGHLIN & CO., Pleasantville, 0. 








WOODLAND DAIRY FARM 





coast’s rainfall was nearly normal. 


ws 


B. F. ¥. 








Digs. 
and bred to my State 
Teasonable. R. 


DUROC JERSEYS 
service boars and bred sows, sired by 
.WALDECK, W. VA. 


Weaned 
B. MAR’ . 
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CATTLE BREEDERS 





OATTLE BREEDERS 


American Agriculturist 
CATTLE BREEDERS- 








East River Grade Holstein Cows 


FOR SALE 


100 cows served to calve in August, September 
and October, all served to registered bull. 
STRICTLY DAIRY TYPE AND GU ARANTEED. 

60 yearling heifers. 


40 two-year-old heifers all sired 7 pure- 
aay bulls from high-producing dam 
extra well-bred registered bulls, ‘PONTIAC 


BREEDING, from A. R. 0. dams 

If you are looking for extra good dairy cows 
visit the EAST RIVER HOLSTEINS. SPECIAL 
PRICE FOR THE NEXT 30 DAYS. 


WE TUBERCULIN TEST 
JOHN B. WEBSTER 


DEPT. O CORTLAND, N. Y. 
ell Phone 14-F 5. 


T 














Purebred Registered 


HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 


If your cows produce only about 4,000 
pounds of milk per year and 160 pounds of 
fat they are practically worthless ; 350 pounds 
of fat per cow per year should be your mini- 
mum requirement. 


No matter how poor your present herd is, 
you can easily raise it to this standard in a 
few years by the intelligent use of a well- 
selected purebred Holstein- Friesian bull. 

Send for FREE Illustrated Descriptive Booklets 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION 
F. L. Houghton, Sec’'y, Box 115, Brattleboro, V'. 

















$8,000 cow. He has twenty-five A 


W. W. JENNINGS . 


a1 


Te MC 
JENNINGSHURST STOCK FARM: = 


RAG APPLE KORNDYKE 


A few facts concerning Reg Apple Korndyke 

He is one of the very best sons of Pontiac Korndyke. His dam was Fontins 
R.O. daughters and four A.R.O. sons ; 
breeding as Pontiac Clothilde DeKol 2d, 3721 Ibs. butter in seven days; 874% a same breeding 
as Pontiac Pet, the second 37-lb. cow; has 75% 
38.03 Ibs. butter in seven days, and has 874% the same breeding as King of t 

We offer a few sons of Rag Apple Korndyke from high testing dams. 
Write for pedigrees and prices 


THE HOME OF 


~ Ra A pole, the 


the same 





Korndyke, 


the same breeding as Pontiac Lad, 
Pontiacs. 


. Towanda, Penusylvania 
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official records. 


30 days. 
If you want a great producing Kornd 
wyke to head your herd. 





FAIRVIEW FARMS HERD 


Offers sons and grandsons of Pontiac Korndyke, from cows with large 

Also cows in calf to Rag Apple Korndyke Sth, a 
son of Pontiac Lady Korndyke, 38.03 \bs. butter in 7 days and 156.92 lbs. in 
Only a few sons of Pontiac Korndyke on hand, and this is the last. 
ge bull, secure a son of Pontiac Korn- 


DOLLAR, Heuvelton, New York 
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| King Lunde Pontiac Korndyke 


The greatest young sire of the 
King of the Pontiacs has as great a year record dam. We 
offer some very richly bred, heavy producing A. R. O. cows 
and heifers in calf to him, 
? give full description and prices. 
for a list of young bulls, 


E. H. KNAPP & SON . ° 


breed. No other sire by 


Our folders just off the press 
SEND FOR ONE, also 


FABIUS, N. Y. 














Grade Holstein 
Cows & Heifers 


75 young cows due to freshen in August and September, 
well marked, large producers. 6&9 first calf 2-year-old 
heifers due September. 50 well-bred, nicely marked 
yearling heifers. F. J. HOWARD, Bouckville, N. Y. 


COUNTRY LIFE FARM 


offers for sale a beautiful heifer calf (pure-bred Hol- 
stein), born February 3, 1914. She is sired by Aaggie 
Cornucopia Johanna Lad 8th, whose seven oldest 
daughters have just completed official tests and made 

from 12.76 to 13.41 ibs. butter in 7 days as 
junior 2-year-olds. Her dam is sired by Sir Henger- 
veld Pontiac, a grandson of Hengerveld De Kol. This 
calf is more white than black, large and healthy and 
is a beautiful animal. Price $200, crated with all 
Papers f. o. b. this station. 


H. H. WHEELER, - 


P00 HIGH GRADE 


Holsteins 
Large, well-bred and nicely marked cows 


d High Grade Heifer Calves 
which are heavy producers. Some fresh 
and others due within sixty days. All 
tuberculin tested. We invite you to come 
to Cortland and look our stock over. 
F. P. SAUNDERS & SON, Cortland, N. Y. 


$50,000—If King Segis Pontiac Alcartra is wortl double 
what a one-half interest in him sold for ($25,000), 
how much is Sir Pontiac Korndyke Segis worth who has 
over 76% of the same b m January 12, 1914, 
e is handsomely marked (over % white), well grown, 
well built. His dam a cow of great capacity, but un- 
tested; out of a daughter of Alcartra Ormsby; a full 
er to Alcartra Polkadot Ormsby (granddam of 
$50,000 bull), she will be tested at next freshening. Is 
thig not a chance worth taking? The sire of this calf 
has~a full sister (3 years old), dam and granddam, 
whose averages are over 28 lbs. 7 cays, 115 lbs. 30 days; 
= 1% butter fat. Write for pedigree, markings, price 
C. BIGGS, Trumansburg, N.Y. Pure blood 
Holstein-Friesian bull, all ages. Write your wants. 


King Pontiac Johanna 
NO. 64761 
Sire: King of the Pontiacs 


Dam: P=¢her Hengerveld De Kol 
For pedigree and service fee address 


J. A. LEACH, CORTLAND, N. Y. 





WEST WINFIELD, N. Y. 

















Heart’s Delight Farm 
Dutchland Colantha Sir Changeling 


Born A t 17,1908, Sire: Colantha Johanna Lad— 
62a R Dem: (29 23 Ibe 





butter in7 , oy ot a sire’s dam 32 23 Ibe 
butter in 7 8. wiles lor exchenge him for pure bred 
heifers or g dairy cows ur reason for selling is, we 


have a number of his daughters 


W. H. MINER, CHAZY, NEW YORK 














Crestmont Farms 


The home of King Pontiac Alcartra 
Wayne. His individuality and breeding 
make him the best son of his sire, Arf- 
mann’s $50,000 bull. His dam has 32 lbs 
and has produced a 27-lb junior 3-year- 
old daughter. We are breeding a few 
cows outsi our herd at $50 each; it 
will be moré next season. 
H. C. GATES, 


Bulls Yours Bulis 
¥ Sired by the greatest bull of breed, Sir Rag Apple 


Korndyke and. Fairview Johanna Gladi Korndyke. 
From A. R. O. dams. Prices from $50 up. 


DAVIS & ADAMS, M. G. Adams, Supt. 
MUNNSVILLE, Madison County, NEW YORK 


CANTON, PA. 











Meadmore Farm HOLSTEINS 


KORNDYKE BULLS, ALL AGES. You can rapidly 
increase the value of your herd if you own one. 
Our bulls are closely related to the highest producing 
Holstein families. Tell me what you need 





AVISDALE 


HOLSTEINS—-THE KORNDYKES 


FARM HER 


H. B. DAVIS, CHEST#R, N. Y. 








100 High Grade Hol- 
stein Heifers 1 yr. old 


50 high grade Holstein heifers two 
years old. A few good Stock Bulls. 
E,. J. BOWDISH, Phone 418, Cortland, N. Y. 














. ~ ° 
150—High-Grade Holsteins—150 
80 fresh cows, milking 40 to 60 Ibs. perday. 50cows due 
to freshen within 60 days. 50 cows bred to freshen next 
Augustand September. All young, extra large and in 
excellent condition. 
We Tuberculin Test 
Heifer calves, one week old, crated and aboard cars, 
$10 to $15. Young stock. All ages 
Also Thoroughbred Cattle 
bdsamiemsiy = = AND ELLIS, McGRAW,N.Y 
ective buyers met at Cortland 

McGraw, 19R. 


Telephone Pan. a Cortland. Cortland 14 F, 2. 
nearly white, sired by 
a bull 


Holstein whose two 
Bull Calves iss over 


31 Ibs. butter 
in 7 days, from A, R. O. dams. 


Prices right. 
EZRA HOLBERT, LAKE, NEW YORK 





One month old up, 





A BULL CALF FOR SALE AT $60, more white 
than black, straight, nicely built, nicely marked. His 
dam is a heavy mene  zoang SF Sand aughter of the 
first 30 ib. cow of the breec as given 75 lbs. per 
day, every day at last two onheaee periods She is 
strongly bred in the Inka and De Kol families. Thesire 
of the calf is out of the 28 1-2 lb. four-year-old Thelma Copis 
De Kol, Her record will be raised. He is sired by Sir 

Apple Korndyke who is out of a 36 lb. daughter of Pontiac 
Korndyke Five of the nearest dams of this calf average over 
30 Ibs. of butter in 7 days. F. A. LAWRENCE, Vernon, N.Y. 


A Rare Opportunity 


15-16 white, very large for his 
ps, straight 
and large milk veins. Sired by 
whose sire was the great 





BULL—18 months old, 
age, individuality second to none, broad 
back, deep body, 
Aaggie Grace Butter Boy, 


De Kol 2d Butter Boy 3d and from a dam 21! Ibs. 
butter in 7 days. Quick sale $200 
Cc. L. BANKS - NEW BERLIN, N. Y. 





HOLSTEIN 


SERVICE BULLS 


From officially tested dams; quality right, price right 
B. B. ANDREWS, WEEDSPORT, N. Y. 


200 Head for Sale 


Consisting of 100 head High Grade Heifers, from 
to 3 years old; 50 cows, fresh and due to freshen 
in the next 60 days, and 50 Registered Holstein 
Cows, Heifers and Bulls 


J. R. FROST, 


EDGEWOOD FARM 


cows and heifers of superior breeding, and bred 
ve breed. Pedigrees and 


BRANDT, PA. 





MUNNSVILLE, N.Y: 





offers 
to sires of the best blood of t 
prices on application 

A. L KESSLER, Prop., 


success, Announcement 


We have es placed at the head of our herd one of the 





best sires of the breed, Clarrissa Pietertje Ponto. Send 

for illustrated booklet. We have cows in calf to him fee 

ae Also two young bulls. HARRY EF Aree | KNOX 
J. FLANAGARK, Dept. C NTON, N. Y¥. 





HOLSTEINS 


from ofiicial tested dams. 
Bull Calves LARIMER, Wrst NEWTON, ot 


FOR SALE 


Reg. Holstein bull calf whose sire was by brother to 
sire of the $59,000 bull and yearling heifer, for $ 








¥F. A. TINKER = - HERKIMER, N. Y. 





Cc. C. BRAYMAN, ALBANY CO., WESTERLA, N. Y. 








HOLSTEIN 


BULL CALF 


bern May 10th, 1914, nicely marked. Sire is a grand- 
son of King of the Pontiacg and the great cow Pon- 
tiac Pleione, who calved twice within a year, producing 
two live calves and 26,000 Ibs milk in 365 days. Dam 
is a large producing cow of good breeding. Price $50. 
A bargain. 


STEVENS BROTHERS COMPANY, Liverpool, N. Y. 











ALTA CREST FARM 
AYRSHIRES 


STOCK OF ALL AGES 
ARTHUR H. SAGENDORPH | 


| 
SPENCER, MASSACHUSETTS 

















Langwater 
GUERNSEYS 


The Herd-of 7yfe and Production 


Langwater Blood means Profit for 
you. Write for the story of our herd 


LANGWATER FARMS 
North Easton, Mass. 
F. L. Ames, Owner W. EK. Hepburn, Supt. 


Another Good One 














Bull calf born March 6th, 1914. Sire, Admiral] 
Gelsche Hamilton No. 55722. His dam, De Kol Bessie 
Pauline Paul, A. RK. O. record 594.5 Ibs. milk and 
28.43 Ibs. butter 7 days. She is the dam of Betty 
Hamilton, 29.13 Ibs. butter 7 days, and a sister of 
Betsey Hamilton Beauty, 31.02 lbs. butter 7 days, and 
Bertha Hamilton, 27 44 lbs. butter 7 days. —_ Ben 
has produced a 21-lb. two-year-old and a -Ib. 
three-year-old 

Dam of calf, Paladin Terzool, junior two-year-old, 
56.1 lbs. milk one day, 384.7 Ibs, 7 days, 14.22 ibs, 
butter 7 days. Her dam, Nellie Terzool, 21.39 Ibs. 
butter 7 days and her sire, Paladin Burke, has 22 
A. R. O. daughters that average 16.08 Ibs, butter in 
7 days at two years old 

Calf is about one-half white, beautifully marked 
and a spiendid individual. Price $75.00, 


BRADLEY FULLER, UTICA, N. Y. 





ONE HUNDRED HIGH-GRADE 


Holstein Cows 


ranging in age from 3 to 6 years, large and 
nicely marked and heavy producers. ese 
cows have milk records in the past year of 
from 8000 to 14,000 lbs. Every cow is tuber- 
culin tested and guaranteed to be perfect 
in every particular. 


V. D. ROBINSON, EDMESTON. N. ¥ 





CHENANGO & MADISON 
COUNTY . 


bred, registered and high-grade cows and 
heifers, 
producing. We have a large stock of 
these fine individuals, fresh and spring- 
ing, to select from. Also 200 yearling 
and two-year-old heifers. 
WE TUBERCULIN TEST. 

HAWLEY & TRAVIS, NORWICH, N. ¥. 


Lakeside Herd 


SERVICE BULLS of the King of the Pontiacs, Mode} 





Family, Pontiac Korndyke, King of the Butter Kings 
breeding, as fine as can be seen in any stable in 
America. Write for particulars, stating as nearly ag 


possible what you prefer. 


BE. A. POWELL, 904 W. Genesee St., Syracuse, N. Y. 











WILLOW Brook SToOcK FARM 
Registered 


Jersey Cattle 


Young Bulls for Sale 
C. F. MUNZ, Mgr. MERCER, PA. 


The Qakhurst Farm 


Bulls with 3 to 5 thirty-pound 
dams always on hand. 
A. L. Brockway, Prop., Syracuse, N. Y. 


Overton Herd 


We have youngsters for sale sired by Sir Segis Korn- 
dyke Walker No. 59712, whose first ten daughters that 
have freshened have averaged 17.39 Ibs. butter in seven 
days as two-year-olds. Everything tuberculin tested. 


Fr. c. & K. A. OVERTON : ADAMS, N. ¥. 











3 FOR $250 


D offer twoi well-bred and marked heifer 
calves and an unrelated Bull calf for the 
sum of two hundred and fifty dollars. 


Registered, transferred and crated f o b 
cars. All good individuals. 
W. H. MACE, - - Cortland, N. ¥. 





HOLSTEIN CALVES FOR SALE, 5 bull oatoes 9 Ppa 
old, 4-5 white, well bred, $85 each. Baprese pares 

atation regeeceres and transferred. hig grade heiter 
calves 78 olstein, $15 eoree sold to Aug. lst ; send be 
order for fall delivery, express paid if ordered f lots of 5, bulle® 
not akin for same price. 100 high grade Holstein cows and eo 
head of registered Holsteins for sale at farmer's prices. Every- 
pee To as represented. Reference: lst Nationa) Bank 

ly, N. ¥. REAGAN BROS., TULLY, N.Y. 

Fo r Sale from three to five months old, 
sired by King Pontiac Solomon, 


one of the good sires of King of the Pontiacs. Dams 





Choice Holstein Bull Calves 


have good official records. Also a choice lot of Berk- 
shire pigs about three months old. Prices very r1ea- 
sonable. All stock guaranteed as represented. 


WARNER STOCK FARM - WARNER, N. Y. 


RIVERSIDE STOCK FARM 
offers H F bull born June 3, 1913. Sire, Aaggle 
Cornucopia Johanna Lad 7th. Dam and sire’s dam 
average 32.57 butter in 7 days. Dam a deughter of 
Paul Beets De Kol, 22 Ibs. in 7 days; he is a brother 
to a 32-lb. cow. Price 0. 
A. W. BROWN & SONS - 








Pioneer Farm 


Service bulls from dams with 


official milk and butter records. 
erd EDWIN K. MUNRO 
Camillus, N. Y. 





Offers Regrnanee Jersey 
bull calves for sale. 

Also Mexican Donkey 
six years old. 


Valley 


View 
Farm  ». nl" 2. 





BARGAINS IN BULL CALVES 
Perm in Sept., Oct. and Nov. Sired by such sires as 
Judge Hengerveld De Kol, Kin Pontine Netherland, 
Prince De Kol Pontiac Korndyke. ams are 2-yr-old heifers 
with good A.R.O. records. We need the room and here is your 
chance to buy your future herd sire at your own ne ont and 
row him to suit yourself. Write for pedigree and p: 

- A. STANTON & SON, NEW WOODSTOCK, NY Y. 


Allegany—Steuben 
Holstein-Friesian Breeder’s Club 


Cattle for sale. Pure-bred and grade. Sales list 
published each month. For list and description address 
A. L. SPENCER, Sec’y., - 8. CANISTEO, N. Y¥ 


Guernsey Bull Calves 


From imported stock only. Best of breeding. Prices low. 
ELMVIEW FARMS, 333 Connell Bidg., it Pa. 








HO LSTEIN 


one year old. 
3d, out of A. R. 0 


dam. Price 
J. R. ALLEN - - 


ORWELL, N. ¥. 


Holstein Bull Calves for Sale 


Calves sired by a 31-lb bull. Dams all well-bred A.B.0, 
cows. Prices ranging from $100 to $200. GREEN 
ACRE FARMS, John A. Miller, Prop, Nazareth, Pa 


BULL CALF 


Sire is son of King of Pontiacs, whose dam is grande 
daughter De Kol’s 2d Butter 3d. 
Schenectady, N. ¥. 


FRANK C. BERNING - 

TWO Holstein Friesian BULLS 
Ready for service in October, perfect individuals, straight 
and rig.t in every way. Send for breeding and photos 
Ideal Dairy Farm, Brown Bros,,St.Law.Co.,Canton,N.% 














HORSE BREEDERS 


Choice Shetland *"¢,2"*, ‘elon 


Duroc pigs from first prize winners at internat 
Collie pups from imported prize winning dogs. 
wants and writetoday. F 











$3000 Percheron Stallion M33 : 


Mohegan Farm, Mohegan Lake, N. Y. Chas. Baker, 


Prop. 





AUCTIONEERS 








JERSEYS tie, ice iten. 


American Jersey Cattle Club, 324 W. 23d St., New York 

















lead the world for breeding and. 


West Winfield, N. Y¥. 


BULL. 


By grandson of DeKo] 2d Butter Boy” 
; 50. 


STEWART, Espyville, Pe —@ 


1 hour from Grand Central Sta. New York Cty a 






_ 4 3 ot he 


—--2— fe @ +e 6 OD G4, Fe o* 


2Pertyuwyds 













LEARN AUCTIONEERING at World’s Greatest S¢ 
and become independent with no capital = 
Term opens Aug 3d. Write today for free cata’ 
CAREY M. JONES, Pres. Jones Nat'l School 
Auctioneering, 14 N. Sacramento Bivd., Chicago, 4 
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18, 1914 


Beside Your Grave 
CORA A. MATSON DOLSON 
the-low winds sing; 


*Mortality,” L L 

But violets waken here in spring, 

And from brown bulbs hid deep in earth, 
White perfumed lilies come to birth; 
These and_the firm green hills to me 


Breathe of life’s immortality! . 





Attractive Dress for Farm Women 
CHARLOTTE MARSHALL 
Because we live in the country, is 
that any reason why we should not 
be well-mannered and attractively 


dressed? In this community there 
are several women so gentle and 
charming, always suitably dressed 
for the time and occasion, sympa- 


thetic and charitable in their utter- 
ances; trustworthy, wholesome, de- 
pendable women with whom it is 
good to come in contact. 

Perhaps you have read of the de- 
lightful ladies of Cranford—they were 
yery dear and very quaint, but not 
just like our more vivacious ladies of 





No 2582 An Attractive Blouse 


today. Now let me tell you just 
whom I believe in pleasing quite the 
husband! A young and 
pretty girl will probably do her ut- 
most to enhance her charms; some- 
times after marriage she will become 
shockingly careless and negligent, and 
soon becomes prematurely aged and 


faded, because she has not taken 
proper care of her hair, skin, figure, 
teeth and clothes. If the husband of 
this careless woman is a good and 
kind man, does he not deserve a fairer 


vision of a wife? 
What is really pleasanter than when 
“running in” on a neighbor at eight 


_in the morning or five in the after- 


noon to find her neat and clean? Her 
hair, not pulled back in a tight little 
knot but arranged in a simple and 
becoming manner. 

My sister visited me shortiy after 
I was married; her hair, naturally 
beautiful, was arranged in an artistic 
yet simple coiffure; my husband asked 
me why I did not dress my “crown 
of. glory” likewise. Now I thought 
I was “doing” mine in a rather pretty 


-mode, but I sodnm arranged it differ- 


ently, and he thought it beautiful, so 


you see at least some husbands are 
observant 

Perhaps I am extreme in my desire 
to please, but when my “dear com- 


panion” (Samantha Allen’s name for 
her better half) does not care for a 
certain dress or hat I, too, lose in- 
terest in it. My home dresses are 
Made by a pattern with good lines— 
Benerally a little low in the neck and 


_ @lhow sleeves, the short sleeves being 


especially good im that you have no 

inclination to roll them and spoil their 

ness, My aprons, unless white 
and clean, I never wear at the dining 

table; at the very last moment, if I 
ve prepared the meal, the apron is 

reMoved and hung up until I return 
the kitchen. 

h course a gingham apron is an 
onorable appendage to a woman’s 
liet when “used as needed,” but let 

your children become accustomed to 

your making this little change. It will 
beneficial; they will see you are 
Careful in your appearance at 

~ Ape and they will begin to think 
© must be something in this care- 
tooth-brushing, nail manicuring 





: os orderly appearance exacted from 


At breakfast and dinner I wear my 
mE dress. In the afternoon, 
@ refreshing rest (for I arise 





Teett have very busy mornings), 

















or. When my 





and put on a plain gown but 
press, and more dressy than its 


x 


husband 


comes in to supper—his day’s work 
on the farm done—he looks at me 
so approvingly and happily that I am 
rewarded for my extra laundry work. 
I keep no servant, and therefore have 
to be mighty careful to keep clean; 
there are meals to prepare, children 
to care for, hundreds of little and big 
things tc do, some gardening and 
pouitry work. 

Let me tell you a little more; the 
consciousness that you are appearing 
well acts like a tonic and certainly 
increases your self-respect; you are 
very much at ease with yourself and 
everybody else. In the summer I 
have several very dear friends visit 
me. They dress well; my dresses are 
not so rich nor elaborate but they 
look up-to-date. For going out in 
the summer season I try to have one 
thin white dress for very warm days, 
ene white linen and one colored linen; 
these are my “stand-bys”—the ratines 
this summer are used very much in- 
stead of linen. 

My husband used to come to his 
supper in the clothes in which he had 
been working all day—callers came 
unexpectedly and he had to hurry 
away to dress. I suggested (never 
dictate, dear woman), that if he 
always dressed before supper he would 
feel refreshed and delightfully com- 
fortable in his after-supper reading 
on the porch. So now in the warm 
season he makes himself quite tidy 
in fresh negligee and white duck 
trousers; when callers descend upon 
us we are both ready to receive. 


Keeping Food Cool 
L. M. THORNTON 


Without a refrigerator food may be 
kept cool even during dog days if one 
only gives a little care to the way in 
which it is kept. Melted butter is not 
sightly on the table, and yet how few 
take the comparatively slight trouble 
of placing the butter dish in a dish of 
cold water just before it is brought to 
the table. Left im this it retains its 
form throughout the meal. 

To keep bottles of milk cool take a 
large stone jar and place enough 
stones in it to bring a bottle set on 
them a little more than with the top 
of the jar. Fill the jar with cold water, 
allowing the displacement of water 
which will occur when the bottles are 
set in. Put the bottles in place and 
over them throw a heavy towel wet in 
cold water and so placed that both 
ends will extend down into the water. 
Keep in a cool, airy place. 

A coarse canvas bag is better for 
holding ice than a heavy blanket, and 
in the rays of the sun better than a 
warm, moist place. This seems im- 
probable, but when you take ice for 
the next picnic instead of wrapping it 
in a heavy blanket and putting it un- 
der the seat, lay it in a eoarse canvass 
bag and throw fnto the back of the 
wagon where the air can reach it. 








Tempting Cakes 


WHITE CAKE—One-half cupful of 
butter, one cupful of sugar, two cup- 
fuls of flour, two level teaspoonfuls 
of baking powder, one-half cupful of 
milk, whites of three eggs, one-half 
teasponful of salt and one teaspoon- 
ful of vanilla. Sift the flour and’ bak- 
ing powder together, cream the butt-r 
and sugar, add the milk alternately 
with the flour. Beat-the egg whites 
to a stiff froth with the salt and 
vanilla, add to the cake mixture and 
beat a couple of minutes. Bake 
slowly in loaf tins. 

PLAIN FRUIT CAKE—Cream one cup- 
ful of sugar with one-kaif cupful of 
shortening, add two beaten eggs, a 
cupful of molasses and one of sour 
milk. Dissolve a rounded teaspoonful 
of soda in a little water and add to 
the mixture. Sift one teaspoonful of 
cassia and one-half teaspoonful each 
of cloves and nutmeg into two cupfuls 
of flour and stir into the other in- 
gredients. Clean and dredge one-half 
pound of currants, ome pound of 
seeded raisins, and one-quarter. pound 
of chopped citron. Add these alter- 
nately with one cupful of flour to the 
batter. Bake slowly im loaves. This 
cake keeps well. 

CocoaNUT FILLING—Heat one cupful 
of milk in a double boiler. Mix one 
tablespoonful of flour with half a cup- 
ful of sugar and stir into the hot milk. 
Beat ome egg and add slowly; then 
add half a cupful of shredded cocoa- 
nut and stir until thick. Spread be- 
tween the layers of cake. 

Licut Frurr CAKke—iIn a mixing 
bow! pour one cupful of sour milk, 
add a teaspoonful of soda and stir 
until it is light and foamy. 


ening and two of . Fia- 
vor with one-half teaspoonful each of 


“materials for 


lemon and vanilla extracts and a table- 
spoonful of maple sugar. Dredge 
with flour one cupful of seeded rai- 
sins, one-half cupful of cleaned cur- 
rants and a heaping tablespoonful of 
chopped citron. Add these to the 
cake and bake in a loaf, slowly. 


CHOCOLATE CAKE—Cream one cupful 
of sugar and a third of a cupful of 
butter together, separate one egg and 
add the yolk to the butter and sugar, 
melt one square of chocolate and stir 
into the mixture. Then add one-half 
cupful of sour milk in which one- 
half teaspoonful of soda has been dis- 
solved. Beat the white of egg to a 
stiff? froth, add one-half teaspoonful 
of salt and one teaspoonful of vanilla 
to the white of egg and add to the 
cake mixture alternately with two 
cupfuls of sifted flour. 


Summer Fancywork 


Here is a very good looking shirt- 
waist, No 2582. The bands that fold 
back on t:.e front give the popular vest 
effect and the waist also has raglan 
sieeves which are worn so much just 
now. The low collar and short sleeves 
are items in its favor, as they are so 
much more comfortable than the high 
boned collar and longe sieeve. The 
design of daisies and dots is a simple 
ene, consequently easily worked, but 
really very effective when it is finished. 
The embroidery may be a combination 
ot solid and eyelet work, or all solid 
in white or a dainty color. A pretty, 
fine scallop finishes the edges attract- 
ively. The waist comes stamped on 
fine white crepe, batiste, or linen-fin- 
ished tawn, the three most desirable 
waists this season. 
Stamped on lawn, 60 cents; on batiste, 
75 cents; on crepe, 85 cents. These 
prices include cotton to work. 


In French Knot and Solid Embroidery 

Another attractive blouse for this 
season is No 2583. It has a dainty de- 
sign for French knot or solid embroid- 
ery with just a few eyelets. The band 
down the front and the collar and cuffs 
are scalloped and buttonhole-stitched, 
making a pretty finish for the edges. 
The waist may be worked in all white, 
but is extremely pretty in dainty col- 
ors, especially the combination of pink, 
blue, lavender and green, with just a 
touch of yellow for the centers of the 
flowers. In this case white is used for 
the scalloping, When making the 
French knots, use the whole strand cf 
cotton and wind it around the needle 
five or six times so as to make a good 
sized knot. This will make it not only 
larger but so it will stand up from the 








No 2583 Another Pretty Shirtwaist 
material better and makes the design 


more effective. The waist comes 
stamped on fine white crepe, batiste, 
or linen-finished lawn, any one of 
which will prove most satisfactory in 
every way. Stamped on lawn, 6) cents; 
0i. batiste, 75 cents; on crepe, 85 cetns; 
These prices include cotton‘to work. 

Order by number from our fancy- 
work department. 


Do Nor USE PRESERVING POWDERS— 
Many people do not seem to realize the 
danger of using salicylic acid in pre- 
serving food. It is true that the powder 
will prevent the decay of the fruit or 
vegetable canned. The department of 
agriculture is once more sending out a 
warning in regard to its use. Very 3se- 
rious effects on the health can be 
traced to the continued eating of fruit 
and vegetables put up in this way. It 
is a poisonous substance and one of 
the avils that accompanies its use is a 
derangement of the digestive tract in 
time. By means of care in putting up 
fruit and vegetables, sterilizing the 
products well by heat, there is no ex- 
cuse for running the risk by using pre- 
serving powders. 






































Mrs. Swifily—‘l wish Johnny 


would hurry. I sent him to the 
village for some Fels-Naptha 
Soap because I used the last for 
my wash this + | I can't 
get .along without it. use it for 
everything. Johnny came home 
at noon and said to me: ‘Say, 
Ma, I got a hundred im two 
studies this morning,’ and 
when I asked what, said : 
‘40 for ‘rithmetic and 60 for 
geography.’ Isn’t he a case?" 


Anty Drudge —‘‘He’s cute, all 
right. But why don’t you buy 
Fels-Naptha by the box or car- 
tun —then you'll always have 
it on hand ?” 


If you have 
Fels-Naptha on 
hand, you’re 
ready for any 
kind of work— 
washing, house- 
cleaning, dish- 
washing. 


There is noth- 
ing better than 
Fels-Naptha for 
washing flannels 
or woolens. It 
leaves them soft; 
white and woolly. 
And it’s fine for 
colored clothes, 
too, either wool 
or gingham. 

Use it the right 
way, in cool or 
lukewarm water. 


Full directions are on the Red 
and Green Wrapper. 


Fels & Co., Philadelphia 


) FELSNAPTHA 
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THE FURNACE OF GOLD 


A Tale of Adventures in the Gold Mining Days of Nevada 
By PHILLIP VERRILL MIGHELS 


After the Storm—XVI 


HE crept from her shelter 

and looked about the plain. 

Her eyes were red and 

smarting. She was dusted 

through and through. In all 

the broad, gray expanse there was not 
a sign of anything alive. Her mare 
had vanished. Beth was lost in the 
Jesert, and night was fast descending. 

Deliverance from the storm, or 
perhaps the storm’s very rage, had 
brought her a species of calm. The 
fear she had was a dull, persistent 
dread—an all-pervading horror of 
her situation, too large to be acute. 
Nevertheless, she determined to seek 
for the road with all possible haste 
and make her way on foot, as far as 
possible, toward the Starlight high- 
way and its possible traffic. 

She was stiff. from her ride and 
her cramped position on the earth. 
She started off somewhat helplessly, 
where she felt the road must be. 

She found no road. Her direction 
may have been wrong. Possibly the 
storm of wind had swept away the 
wagon tracks, for they had all been 
faint. It had been but half a road 
at best for several miles. Her heart 
sank utterly. She became confused 
as to which way she had traveled. 
Toward a pass in the hills whence 
she felt she must have come _ she 
hastened with a new accession of 
alarm. 

She was presently convinced that 
she had chosen entirely wrong. A 
realizing sense that she was hope- 
lessly mixed assailed her crushingly. 
Te turn in any direction might be a 
grave mistake. But to stand here 
and wait—do nothing—with the sun 
going down—this was preposterous— 
suicidal! She must go on—some- 
where! She must find the road! 
She must keep on moving—till the 
end! Till the end! How terrible that 
thought appeared, in such a situa- 
tion! 

She almost ran, straight onward 
toward the hills. Out of breath 
very soon, she walked with all pos- 
sible haste and eagerness, all the time 
looking for the road she had left, 
which’ the storm might have wiped 
from the desert. She was. certain 
now that the mountains toward 
which she was fleeing were away 
from the Goldite direction. 

Once more she changed her course. 
She realized then that such efforts 
as these must soon defeat themselves. 
At least she must stick to one direc- 
tion—go on in a line as straight as 
possible, till she came to something! 
Yet if she chose her direction wrong 
and went miles away from any- 
thing 

She had to go on. She had to take 
the chance. She plodded southwest- 
ward doggedly, for perhaps a mile, 
then halted at something like a dis- 
tant sound, and peered toward the 
shadows of the sunset. 

There wags nothing to be seen. A 
hope which ‘had risen for a moment 
in her breast, at thought of possible 
deliverance, sank down in _ collapse, 
and left her more faint than before. 
The sun was at the very rim of the 
world. Its edge began to melt its 
way Gownward into all the solid bulk 
of mountains. It would soon be gone. 
Darkness would ensue. The moon 
would be very late, if indeed it came 
at all. Wild animals would issue from 
their dens of hiding, to prowl in 
search of food. Perhaps the sound 
she heard had been made by an early 
night-brute of the desert, already rov- 
ing for his prey! 

Once more she went on, desper- 
ately, almost blindly. To keep on go- 





-ing, that was the one essential! She 


had proceeded no more than a few 
rods, however, when she heard that 
sound again—this time more like a 
shout. 

Her heart pounded heavily and 
rapidly. She shaded her eyes with 
her hand, against the last, slanted 
sun-rays, and fancied she discerned 
something, far off there westward, 
in the purples flung eastward by the 
mountains. Then the last bit of all 
that molten disk of gold disappeared 
in the summits, and with its going 
she beheld a horseman, riding at a 
Zallop toward herself. 

The relief she felt was almost over- 
whelming—till thoughts of such an 
encounter came to modify her joy. 
She was only an unprotected girl—yet 
—she had no appearance of a 
woman! This must be her safeguard, 
should this man now approaching 
prove some rough, lawless being of 
the mines. 

She stood perfectly still and waited. 


A man would have hurried forward 


to meet this deliverance, so unexpect- 
edly vouchsafed. But she was too 


girl. Then presently, when the 
horseman was still a hundred yards 
away, her heart abruptly turned over 
in her bosom, 


The man on the horse was Van. 
She knew him—knew that impudent 
pose, that careless grace and oneness 
with his broncho! She did not know 
he was chasing that flying roof which 


had frightened her horse from her 
side that he had bought; an old 
cabin, far from his claim, to move it 


to the “Laughing Water’ ground— 
only to see it wrenched from his hold 
by the mighty gale and flung across 
the world. She knew nothing of this, 
but she suddenly knew how glad was 
her whole tingling being, how bound- 
ing was the blood in her veins! And 
she also knew, abruptly, that now if 
ever she must play the man. She 
had all but forgotten she was angry 
with Van. That, and a hundred 
reasons mare, made it absolutely im- 
perative now that he should not know 
her for herself! 

She made a somewhat wild attempt 
at a toilet of her hair—in case the 
wind had ripped the telltale strands 
from beneath her hat. Then with ut- 
ter faintness in her being, and weak- 
ness in her knees, she prepared to give 
him reception 

The Meeting in the Desert 

He had slowed his horse to a walk. 
He rode up deliberately, scrutinizing 
n obvious puzzlement the figure before 
him in the sand. 

“Hullo,” he said, while still a rod 
away, “what in blazes are you doing 
here, man—are you lost?” 

Beth nodded. “I’m afraid I am.” 
Her utterance was decidedly girlish, 
and quavering. 

‘Lost your voice somewhere, too, I 
reckon,” said Van. “‘Where are you 
going’ Where are you from?’ 

“Starlight,” answered Beth, at a loss 
for a better reply, and making an ef- 
fort to deepen her tones as she talked. 
“I lost my horse in the storm.’’ 

Van looked around the valley. 

“Did, hey? Didn’t happen to see a 
stray roof, anywhere, did you? I lost 
one.” 

“TI—haven't seen anything,” faltered 
Beth, whose only wish was to have 
him say something about her escape 
from this terrible place. ‘“‘But some- 
thing frightened my pony.” 

“I was curious to see how far that 
roof would hike, that’s all,” he told 
her by way of explanation of his pres- 
ence here on his horse, and he turned 
to look at heragain. “Didn’t you know 
this so-called cut-off to Starlight would 
take you more time than the road?” 

“No, I—I didn’t know it,” said Beth, 
afraid he must presently penetrate her 
masquerade if he looked like that up- 





on her. “What do you advise me 
to do?” 
: He ignored her question, demand- 
ng: 

“Say, is your name Kent?—Glen- 
more Kent?” 

Beth felt her heart begin new gmy- 


“nastics. This was her cue, 
“Why, yes. But—how did you know 
—know me?’ 


“I’ve met your sister, in Goldite. 
You can't get to Starlight tonight.” 

She had passed muster! A herd of 
wild emotions were upon her. But 
first here was her predicament—and 
what he said was not at all reassuring. 
Certain alarms that his coming had 
banished returned in a vague array. 

She showed her dread in her eyes. 
“Perhaps I could get to Goldite.”’ 

“How?’’ He was half unconsciously 
patting Suvy, the horse, whose ecstasy 
thereat was not to be concealed. 

Beth knew not how. She wished 
Van would cease that study of her 
face. Perhaps she could think more 
clearly. 





Twenty Miles to Walk 


“Why—lI suppose I could walk-——if I 
knew the way,” she said. “Is it very 
_ I admit I’m bewildered, I was 
ost.’”’ 

“It would be a long ride,” he told 
her. “‘A lost man is hopeless. I couldn’t 
even show you the way so you could 
keep it especially at night.” 

New fears came surging upon her in 
all their force and numbers. 

“But—what shall I do?” 

Van reflected. 

“My claim is the nearest camp from 
here, since the wind took dewn that 
shack. And that was abandoned any- 
way. Can you hike some twenty-odd 
miles?” 

Twenty-odd miles!—on foot! Fora 
second she was almost tempted to dis- 
close herself, and bez him for some- 
thing a trifle more sympathetic thafi 
what he seemed to be offering another 
fellow man. But that could not be 
done. And night was descending rap- 
idly. TLe twilight was brief—and on 
the wane. 

“Why—perhaps so,” she answered, 
attempting to smile. ‘I'll try.” 

Something in her smile went straight 
to his heart—he wondered why. To 
feel as he did toward this unknown 
man, even the brother of the girl he 
madly loved—this was certainly ab- 
surd. It was not to be explained; it 
was simply upon him, that was 
enough. He dismounted. 

“Here, get on my horse and ride. I 
want to walk and stretch my legs.” 

Beth all but gasped. She!—ride on 
Suvy!—the horse she had seen so _near- 
ly kill this man!—a horse that might 
perhaps permit no other living thing 
upon his back! Yet she knew not how 
to refuse—and to walk very far would 
be impossible. 

“I’m—afraid I’m a very poor horse- 
man,” she admitted guardedly. “If 
your pony should happen ad 

Van had thought that Suvy might 
resent a stranger's libertics. He turned 
to the broncho peculiarly. 

“How about it, boy?” he asked the 

















world, 


there. 








Go abroad 
Upon the paths of nature, and when all 
Its voices whisper, and its silent things 
Are breathing the deep beauty of the 


Kneel at its simple altar and the God 
Who hath the living waters, shall be 
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“I want you to stand 
for it, savy ?’’ He looked at the animal 
inquiringly How he knew that Suvy 
consented was only for him to com- 
prehend. He squared about to Beth, 
who was watching with wonder, and 
something far softer, in her heart. 
“Get on,’’ he suid, ‘He was raised as 
a cradle for babies.’ 

Beth was pale, but she had to be a 
man. She stepped to the broncho’s side 
and mounted to the saddle. Suvy 
trembled in. every sinew of-his being. 

Van gave him a pat on the neck 
again, turned his back and _ started 
straight nerthward The pony fol- 
lowed at his heels like a dog with a 
master he loves. 


The Night in the Desert 


At ten o'clock that night the moon 
had not yet risen. Its glow was on the 
eastern sky, however, and at length it 
appeared, a broken orb with its wan- 
ing side lopped from its bulk. Beth 
was still in the saddle. She was utter. 
ly exhausted; she could scarcely re- 
main in her seat. For more than an 
hour Van had plodded onward with- 
out even turning to speak. They had 
talked intermittently, and he had told 
her his name. Far off in the dimness 
of the desert level—the floor of a sec- 
ond mighty valley—a lone coyote be- 
gan his dismal howling. Beth, on the 
horse, felt < chill go down her spine, 
Van seemed not to hear. 

When the moon at last shone fairly 
on the broncho and the girl, Van cast 
a glance at her face. He was startled, 
The young rider looked so much like 
Beth—and looked so utterly tired. Van 
halted, and so did the pony. The man 
looked up at his companion, 

“You’re in no fit condition to go on,” 
he said. ‘‘What’s the use of our trying 
to make it? To camp right here is as 
good as going on all night, which don’t 
suit my legs worth a cent.” 

Beth was wearied almost to collapse. 
But—to camp out here—all night!— 
they two! She was almost too tired 
to care how such a thing would ap- 
pear. He thought her a man—it had 
been inescapable—there was nothing 
she could do to prevent the course «ff 
events. 

“I’m—sure I can walk—and let you 
ride,” she said. “I'd like to go on, but 
I know I can’t sit here any longer.”’ 

She tried to dismount by herself—as 
any man must do. In her stiffness 
she practically fell from the saddle, 
sinking on her side upon the-ground, 
Only for a second was she prostrate 
thus at his feet, but her coat fell back 
from her kahki vest—and a gleam of 
the moonlight fell upon a bright little 
object, pinned above her heart. 

Van beheld it—and-knew what it 
was—his nugget, washed from thé 
‘Laughing Water’’ claim! 

The truth seemed to pour upon him 
like the waters of an all-engulfing 
wave. 


horse gravely. 


Hard Straits 


There was one thing only the man 
could do—ignore this fact that he had 
discovered and treat her like a man, 
This he Knew instantly. He turned 
with a man’s indifference to one of his 
sex and vaulted to Suvy’s -back, 

“Come on,” he said, “if you’re anxe 
ious to get under cover.” 

He could trust himself to say no 
more. He rode ahead. Beth did her 
best to follow, and make no complaint. 
The broncho, however, was a rapid 
walker. This she had not realized: 
while Van was striding on in the lead. 
She fell behind repeatedly, and Van 
was obliged to halt his horse and wait. 
She began to be lame.» It had been@ 
torture to ride; it was agony to walk. 

Van now became strangely urgent. 
He had never loved her more. His’ 
love had taken on a sacredness, out 
here in the night. with Beth so weary 
and helpless. 

Yet he saw the first little limp when 
she began to falter. H@ was watching 
backward constantly, his whole nature 
eager to protect her—save her from 
hurt, from this merciless toil across 
the desert, He longed to take her in 
his arms and carry her thus, securely. 
He was torn between the wish © 
hasten her along, for her own greater? 
ease of mind, and the impulse to halt 
this hardship. He knew not what te 
do. They had gone much less than@ 
mile when he brought up his pony at 
her side. 

“Here, Kent,” he said, “you walk | 
like a bridegroom going. up the aisle. 
You'll have to get up here and ride.” 
He dismounted actively. 

«eth could have dropped in het 
tracks for weariness. She was tired @ 
the marrow of her bones. 

“I can'’t,’’ she answered. “Perhaps 
—we'd better camp.” A hot flusi 
rushed upward to her very scalp, for > 
tunately, however, unseen. 

Van regarded her sternly. 

“I’ve changed my mind. I havent) 
time to camp out here tonight. Youll 
have to ride.” 

It seemed to Beth that, had it beem 
to save her life, she could scarcely 
have climbed to that saddle. To Me 
main on the horse would, she knew, 08 
far beyond her strength. She continu 
on her feet only. by the utmost exertio=y 
of her will. is 

Her face paled. ““You’d better go O@ 
if you have to be at your claim,” : 
said, aware that she could offer no a 
gument, no alternative plan to his 
for an onward march. “I’m—not 
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COME MON!COME 
‘YA BLAME FOOL 
WANTA GET 

PULVERIZE D? 








On! 


D'YA GOODNIGHT! 


































City Willie’s Dog Has Another Playful Mood 








tu riding—much., I can't ride any more 
tenight.”’ 

He knew she told the truth, knew 
how gladly she would have continued 
riding, knew what a plight of collapse 
she must be approaching to submit :o 
a thought of remaining here till morn- 


ing. He could not go and leave her 
here. The thought of it aroused him 
to something like anger. He realized 
the necessity of assuming a rougher 
demeanor. 


“Damn it, Kent,” he said, “you’re no 
less lost than you were before. You 
know I can’t go off and leave you. And 
I want to get ahead.” 

She only knew she could not ride, 
come what might. 

“You didn’t say so, a little while 
ago,” she ventured, half imploringly. 





“Im sorry I'm so nearly dead. If you 
must go on vo 

That cut him to the heart. How 
could he be a brute? 

“I ought to go!”’ he broke in un- 


guardedly. “I mean I’ve got to think— 
I've got work to do in the morning. 
Don’t you suppose you could try?” 
The moonlight was full on his face. 
All the laughter she knew so well had 
disappeared from his eyes. In its place 
she saw such a look of yearning and 


worry—such a tenderness of love as no 
Woman ever yet saw and failed to com- 
prehend. She divined in that second 


that he knew who she was—she felt 
it, through all her sense’ of intuition 
and the fiber of her soul. She under- 
stood his insistence on the march, the 
saving march, straight onward without 
ahalt. She loved him for it, She had 
loved him with wild intensity, con- 
fessed at last to herself, ever since the 
moment he had appeared in the desert 
to save her. 

That Van would be the fine chival- 
rous gentleman she had felt him to be 
ai the very first moment of their acci- 
dental acquaintaince, she felt absolute- 
ly assured. She accepted a certain in- 
evitablie fatality in the situation— 
Derhaps the more readily now that she 


knew he knew, for she seemed so 
Much more secure. 
His question remained unanswered 


while she thought of a thousand things. 
She shook her head. “What’s the use 
ef my riding—perhaps another mile? 
You might go on and send a ‘man to 
Suide me in the morning.”’ 

What an effort it cost her to make 
Such a hard suggestion not even Van 
could know. A terrible fear possessed 
her that he might really act upon her 
Word. To have him stay was bad 
enough, but to have him go would he 


terrible 
{To Be Continued.] 
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My Grandpa 
ANNE PORTER JOHNSON 


© ho, you say your grandpa’s fine!— 
Why, he’s not half as. nice as mine! 
Bring all the grandpas that you know, 
And stand them up, row after row, 
Until they look just like a wall, 

But say, my grandpa beats them all! 


He lets me do just as I pleas 
Drive Prince, the colt, and 





e, 
climb the 
trees, 
Slide down the strawstack, milk the 
cow, 
Jump off the shed, and ride the plow. 
I wear his coat, and vest, and hat. 
You say your grandpa’s just like that? 
My grandpa must be a millionaire, 
If things costs lots, he doesn’t care! 
Why, when I ask him for a dime, 
He hands it over every time. 
He’s awful rich—What's that you say? 
Your grandpa does that very way? 
Father Sun’s Vacation 
H, just see, my poor soaked flow- 
O ers!"’ cried May, as she stood on 
the back porch and looked out 
over the wet garden, “Will it never 
stop raining? I haven't had even a 
peep at Father Sun for a week. Where 
can he be? Oh, dear, there’s a big 
cloud coming up, and over there is an- 
other! They look as though they had 
whole oceans of water in them. And 
ii’s been raining so long! Where can 
Father Sun be, mother?” 

“Perhaps he’s taking a vacation,” 
said mother,’ “Other folks have vaca- 
ticns, and I suppose Father Sun thinks 
he deserves one, too. You know he has 
long hours and hard work year in and 
year out.” * 

“That’s so,” said May. “Well, I wish 
he would come back. I’m-so tired of 
this rain, and the flowers are almost 
spoiled. It seems to me that a weék is 
long enough, I wonder where he went 
for his vacation!’’ 

“IT don’t know, I'm sure!” replied 
mother, going back into the house. 

May sat down and leaned her head 
against the porch post and watched 
the two clouds. While she was watch- 
ing them and wishing something would 
happen to drive them away off some- 
where, pop!—there was Father Sun’s 
big, round, smiling, yellow face right 
in between them. “Ha, ha, ha! Why, 
girlie, here you are, sure enough!” 

“Oh, Father Sun, how giad I am to 
see you!” cried May, jumping down off 
the step and clapping her hands. 
“Where have you been all this long 
time? Why, we're so tired of those 
horrid clouds!” 

“Well, well, I—I don’t understand, 
girlie,” said Father Sun. 

“Don’t you know that it’s been rain- 
ing for a week, Father Sun? A whole 
week! Think of it! I was never so 
tired of anything in my life. Rain, 
rain, rain! My poor flowers are nearly 
dead. Just see the moldy ground! The 
lower leaves are covered with mildew 
—mother says they'll die pretty soon. 
And the rain tore off all the pretty 
blossoms. Just see for yourself! 
They’re almost ruined.” 

“Yes, I see, I see!’’ said Father Sun, 
looking down at May’s flower garden. 
“It’s too bad!”’ 

“I’ve looked for.you every day, 
Father Sun, Why did you stay away 
so long? You never did such a thing 
before! ere have you been, any- 
way?” 

“Why, why, girlie, I don’t under. 
stand! I had no idea that you wanted 
to see me so. much as that. I’m sur- 
prised, very much surprised. In fact, 
I thought you were glad to have me go 


away.” 
“Whatever made you think ‘that, 
Father San?” 


“The very last time I was in your 
flower gam@en, girlie, you didn’t treat, 
me very well, and I felt quite badly 
about it. You were fanning your red 


face with your hat, and I heard you 
tell your mother that you would be so 
glad when that old blazing Father Sun 
rolled off the hill into bed. Don't you 
mind, girlie?’ 

May hung her head and wiggled her 
bare toes in the puddles between the 
bricks in the walk. 

“I thought surely you must be jok- 
ing,” went on Father Sun, “and just 
for fun I jumped down and kissed the 
tip of your nose, and dear me!—you 
jerked away as cross as could be and 
rubbed the kiss off. That hurt me ter- 
ribly. Then you growled something 
about freckles, and you wished the old 
hot sun would go away and let things 
cvol off once. Don't you remember?’’ 

May didn’t look up. She just kept 
on wiggling her toes in the puddles. 

“Well, girlie, I felt so hurt to think 
you would treat Father Sun in that 
way! 
tw the hill, and just. before I rolled off 
into bed, I decided to.go away and stay 
awhile, just as you said. It isn’t very 
Pleasant to stay where one isn't 
wanted, and when one is told to go 
away, it’s even worse. I couldn't bear 
to be treated so badly by my little 
friend.” 

“Oh, Father Sun, Father Sun, I—I 
didn’t mean it, Indeed I didn’t,” said 
May. 

“It sounded very 
you meant it, dearie. 
was cut to the heart.” 

“I’m so sorry, dear oid Father Sun! 
I'll try and remember next time. I'm 
so glad to see you. Why, I was talk- 
ing about you just a.moment ago!” 


much as though 
It surely did. I 


“Yes, yes, girlie,”’ smiled Father Sun.. 


“T heard you, and I couldn't stay away 
another minute. I came plunging right 
in between these two big, black clouds. 
They're all out of fix about it. Hear 
them growling? I'll send them offina 
hurry.” 

“All right, Father Sun, I'll be glad to 
see them go.” 

““Here, here!" called Father Sup_to 
the clouds, “I want this quarreling 
stopped at once. You march off down 
south, they need rain down there,” he 
said to one, “and you paddle your way 
up north—folks up there are asking 
for you,” he said to the other, “Be off, 
both of you! I don’t want to see either 
of you loafing around here any longer. 
Girlie and I have made up, and I’m 
gcing to fix up her flower garden for 
her. She has decided that Father Sun 
is all right.”’ 

“Oh, thank you, Father Sun! Ili be 
real nice to you after this.”’ 

“Tl go to work right away, dearie, 
and do my best for your flowers. Why, 
-hey’re looking better already!’ Father 
sun bent and whispered into May’s ear. 
“I’m glad to get back to work, dearie, 
I am, indeed!” 


Brought the Minister Very Close 

“T understand,” said a young woman 
to another, “that at your church you 
are having such small congregations. 
Is that so?’ 

“Yes,” answered the other girl, “so 
small that every time our rector says 
‘Dearly Beloved’ you feel as if you had 
received a proposal!”"—[{Mutual Un- 
derwriter. 


Binks, with a yawn, said to a fisher- 
man: “Time ain’t very valuable to 
you, brother; that’s plain. Here I been 
a-watchin’ you three hours and you 
ain’t had a bite!”" Wall,” drawied the 
fisherman, “my time’s too valuable, 
anyhow, to waste three hours of it 
watchin’ a feller fish that ain't gettin’ 
a bite.”—(San Francisco Call. 


There is no defeat except from with- 





in,. There is really no insurmountable 
save your own inherent weak- 
ness of purpose 


Orange Judd Week, August 1 to 8, 
see editorial page. 
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o~ Av! cnt —— finest of bicycles—the mangor.’” We 
ou on i 
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and women, boys and girls at ever 

equaled for like quality. It is a cyc opedia of Rita 

sundries and useful bicycle information. It’s 
vires, COASTER-BRAKE 
\~ it and for all 


prices. D titel numbe 
eetend hand bleycle taken ia trade Will be abend om: 
once, at $3 to each. 


RIDER TS warted in each town to ride and 
exhibit a sample 1914 model Ramger furnished by us. 
4t Costs You re CZ learn what we off: 
ou will be astonished 
convin: De not buy a bicycle, tires or sundries un 
you get our catalog new special offers. Write today. 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. 8-76, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Who can think of some simple thing 
to patent? Protect your ideas, they 
you Write for 


Wanted 
may vt 
“Needed Inventions,” and “tlow to 


An Idea Get Your Patent and Y our Money.” 
RANDOLPH & CO., Patent Attorneys, Dept. 259, Washington, D.C. 
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Skeins Em’ Cotton - 
Aleminum eee 
Assorted ceccee 

Pris «+++ -+ S68 
BS oer eee =e 26 counts 
In ordering mention offer No. 1766. 
Dept. 0, The Articraft Co., Springfield, Mass 






























































Give Your Horace Fresh, Pure 
Water From a Concrete Tank 


Chop up the old, moss-covered, germ breeding, wooden trough. 
Buy afew bags of Portland cement and build a permanent water- 
m6 ing tank of concrete. The concrete tank doesn’t leak. It is very 
easily cleaned. It will improve the looks of your barnyard. The 
stock will always have pure, fresh drinking water. In buying 
cement be sure to ask your dealer for 

PORTLAND 


UNIVERSAL cement 


Use it for any concrete work you do about the farm. It is uni- 
form in quality, in strength and fineness; can be relied on for 
satisfactory results. If you are planning any concrete improve- 
ments, we will gladly give you suggestions. Write for our free 
books, ‘**Concretein the Barnyard’’or ‘‘Concrete for the Farmer.” 


UNIVERSAL PORTLAND CEMENT CO 


CHICAGO, 268 South LaSalle St. PITTSBURGH, Frick Bldg 


MINNEAPOLIS, Security Bank Building 
Ere me Output 12, 000, 000 Barrels 


Plants at Chicago and Pittsburgh 
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It will soon pay for itself, Mr. Thresherman. It will serve you faithfully. 
Don’t invest in one of the bridge-breakers, the kind that cost so much to haul and 
operate. Figure on a Gray and compare the big saving in first cost. You'll get 
the same e capacity and durability in a lighter machine if you buy one of our 


THRESHERS 


73 years of experience stand back of them. We 
are known from coast to coast. Gray Thresh- 
ers are famous for durability, simplicity, accessi- 
bility, few parts, uniform threshing, low repair 











Gray Threshers cost, easy transportation, great strength, and low first cost. 

Gray Horse Powers Ww k izes for the f ca I or f “ 

Gray Saw Machines e make many sizes for the farmer’s private use’or for con 

Gray Ensilage Cutters tracting Threshermen, .Send prstal now for our Catalog. 
Gasoline Engines Jt’s free. 











A. W. GRAY’S SONS, 








22 South Street, Middletown Springs, Vermont 
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Get All Your Potatoes 


The Farquhar Elevator Potato Digger 
does the work of a crew of men. It 
frees all the potatoes from the soil ant 
puts them on top ready for sackin Pat 
you raise potatoes for profit, it wil 

you to send immediately for new il ~<4 
trated catalogue explaining 


Study the ensilage cutter problem 
from every angle—speed, durability, safety, 
—e. of power. The more you learn, the 

‘you'll agree that “The Light Running 
Silberzahn” is best of all, Has the strongest 
tS built frame, throat and blower that never clog, best 
— pera positive device and other 

ble features found fa no other. Write today 


acueon end proof. 
~ GEHL BROS. MFG. co. S 








all about the different 
Farquhar Diggers. 


A. B. FARQUHAR CO., Ltd. 
Box 231, York, Pa. 


Wealsoman- ¢ 
ufactare En- 
nes, Saw-mills, 
eshers, Drills 
and Cider Presses 
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All over the country men are tearing 
paper, tin and galvan- 
ized roots. Nailing on ““Tightcote” 
S-T-E-E-L. For only “‘Tightcote” ‘STEEL 
can be rot-proof, fire-proof and rust-proof. 
It had to come, for this is the Age of "Steel. 


Cheaper, Too! 


Curiously enough, Steel shingles, as we 
sell them, direct from factory to user, are 
now cheaper than w 

And easier put on. Instead of nailing 
one ata time, these shingles go on in big 
clusters--100 or more at once. No extras 
needed. No special tools. No expert work- 
men. No painting required. Yet pra 
no wear-out to an Edwards Steel Roof. 


How at Was Bone Away With 


ting started. Ca 
Process.” It does the work like magic, as 
users aré glad to souity. he ibled . 
e not only se rect, but pay 

Edwards’ Offer the freight. No such roofing bar- 
gain ever offered before. Just send Postal for Roof Book 
No.7 Then see if you ever before saw such prices 
and such quality. Please give size of roof, if you a 

THE EDWARDS MFG. COMPAN 
712-762 CINCINNATI, onto. 








Paint 


Elastic 





Everjet is made in just one color 
—a glossy black. It is black be- 
cause of the high percentage of 
carbon, and carbon is just what 
you want in an outdoor paint. 
Everjet.is elastic and will not become 
brittle. Best for ready roofings and all 
exposed metal and woodwork. 
Booklet on request. 
BARRETT MANUFACTURING CO. 


New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston 
St. Louis Pittsburgh Cleveland Cincinnati 
Minneapolis Seattle Kansas City Birmingham 


<> 
WELL macines 


Over 70 sizes and styles, for drilling either deep or 
shallow wells in any kind of soil or rock. Mounted 
on wheels or on sills. With engines or horse pow- 
ers. Strong, simple and durable. Any mechanic 
can operate them easily. Send for catalog. 


WILLIAMS BROS., - Ithaca, N. Y. 























If You Live 
in Ohio, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 
West Virginia or Maryland, we have 
a permanent position for you 


This work pays and is pleasant besides. 


You become expert at once, because we 
give you, free cf all cost, personal 
coaching and instruction. 





and do your 
you will make money—big 
money, too; in addition, you develop a 
business for yourself that is yours as 
long as you want it. 


There is no advance money required; no 
fake promises; no misrepresentation; the 
business is backed by a‘company with 
Over seventy years of square dealing. 
Write guickly—now—today, because 


someone else might get in ahead of you 
—address 





share and 


AGENCY BUREAU 


Orange AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
315 "Fourth Ave. New York, N Y. 







































This Free Book tells 
of profits baling hay. 
Sandwich owners lead 
allothers: Make $200 to 
} clear profit every 

month baling hay for 
growers in their district. , 32 tons in 8 
hours with a 3-man crew” ites C. W. 
poowrn, Merrill, wy Plenty more bale 
20 to 80 tons daily, rain or shine, Big Tonnage. 


SANDWICH 
Hay Presses 


ibis » mighty. solid s steel MOTOR BALER supplies 
power from high hopper 

Ges’ Engine, 46 8 or 10 H. mounted on same 
Magneto. No break downs. An- 

other exclusive feature—full power Sorenee_ 

Press by heavy steel roller chain. Turns ou solid, 

galable bales. No dangerous belts to = or 

cereteh in we yng No other baler bes 

this ction clute ress, can start or s 

enna, Sims -Simpleself- feeder that stands hard crowd- 

‘e make Horse and Belt power presses 


Grasp This Golden Moment 
and mail a pogtal for our famous “*Tons Tell’* 
catalog that shows you in actual figures the 
money mace with the San je ich Lig one how 

in ur press from your frs' year’s 
Zernings "Gent "ree postpaid. Address today. 


Pia7>) 


may’ Pi PRESSES 





















Sandwich Mtg. Co., 1120ak St., Sandwich, Mi, 
Sox 412 » Council Bluffs, le. Bex 112 Kansas City, Mo. 











**We ran it through on the stalk to the tune of a bushel 
& minute---clean of husk and silk,'’ says a New Eng- 
land Farmer, Handles picked corn as well. Other 
farmers do the same, It'sthe kind of husker that stands 
up under severe trial and resists the strain. Itissimple 
---has few parts. 1t husks but does not shred. 


Gnicopes, Ene. CHICOPEE 


fairly eats up work. Needs hut light power---3 to5H. P, 
Engine. It will do as much in two hours as one man 


can hask in two days, 
help at a time of year when it's scarce. Get one this 
season. Dealers seil it. 1f none in your locality write us. 
Catalog Free---64 pages filled with description of our 
famous line---to meet your needs, Write today. 


Belcher & Taylor Agricultural Tool Co., 
Box No,120 Chicopee Falls, Mass, 


lt makes-you independent of 























When the time comes to do a certain 
work you want to jump right in and get it 
There’s one satisfaction about a 


Deyo Portable Engine 


IT’S ALWAYS READY 


No ame wasted tinkering the thing to make it go, 
ng it to pieces trying to find out why 
it A | run regular i; The “Deyo” runs likea 
clock—evenly, regularly, continuously. Just keep 
it supplied with gasoline and oil and it will dothe 
biggest day’s work at the least cost. You can’t 
rd to farm withouta DeyoEngine. Write for 
our free bookJets that prove it. 


DEYO-MACEY SALES COMPANY 
22 Washington St.. Binghamton, Wi. Y. 


Also Moneymaker Silo Fillers, Pumping Outfits, 
Pneumatic Water Systems, Feed Grinders, Saws, 
Pulleys, Belting, Shafting, etc. Write NOW for 
printed matter and information. 


iece of 
nished. 


















E 7 
Steel wheels 
Save YOUR 

Save dratt—save repairs. 
Don’t rut roads or fields. Send today for free 
illustrated catalog of wheels and wagons. 
Electric Wheel Co., 2 Elim St., Quincy, tl. 




























CIDER MAKING 


Can be made profitable if the righ xind of machin- 
ery is used ke the EK t K 
Send for catalogue. Eateblished B72 


BOOMER & BOSCHERT PRESS CO. 
216 West Water Street, Syracuse, N.Y. 











